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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “ Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk, Singie copies ten cents. ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires y 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Iss Lisa B. Sherman to Mr. Frederick A, 
King. Miss Sherman isa daughter of Mr. 
Arthur W. Sherman, of the Gallatin Na- 


tional Bank of New York, and Mr. King 
is a son of the late Mr. Frederick A. King, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The announcement has just 
come from Providence j 

Miss Dolores Beales, daughter of Mrs. James R. 
G. Beales, to Mr. James Rich Steers, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Steers 

Miss Mary L. Archibold to Mr. Michael M. Van 
Buren. Miss Archibold is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Archibold, and Mr, Van Buren the eid- 
est son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Van Buren, 

Miss Alice Preble Tucker, daughter of Mr, Edgar 
Tucker, to Mr. Maurits F, H. de Haas, N, A., the 
well known marine artist. 

Miss Nina Seymour, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Francis Wood Seymour, ani granddaughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs, Robert 8S. Fielding, to Mr. Charles 
T. Pugsley, of this city, 

Miss Charlessa Lathrop, daughter of the late Mr. 
Harvey Lathrop, to Mr. Edward Willard Brown, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon H. Brown. 

Miss Florine May Ransom, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace R. Ransom, from Denver, Col., to 
Mr. Walter H. Hill, of this city. 


WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Maud Alice Burke, daughter 
of the late Mr. George !. Butke, from San Francisco, 
to Sir Bache Cunard, Bart. Nevill Holt, Market- 
Harbourough, England, took plac: very quietly on 
Wed aft., 17 Apr, at 4, at the residence of the 
bride's guardian, Mr. Horace Carpentier. The Rev. 
Dr. Wiliam S. Rainsford, St. George’s Church, per- 
formed the ceremony. Sir Bache and Lady Cunard 
sailed on Sat. 20 Apr., onthe Lucania. Mr. Bache 
McEvers Whitlock was the best man. 

The marriage of Miss Bertha Norris Robinson, 
daughter of Mrs J. Hood Wright, to Mr. John Nesbitt 
Conyngham, from Wilkesbarre, Penn., took place 
very quietly at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
613 Fifth Ave., on Thu., 18 Apr., at noon. Bishop 
Potter performed theceremony. Miss Nelda Wright 
Robinson, the bride’s little niece, was her only at- 
tendant, The best man was Mr William H. Conyng- 
ham. The ushers were Mr. Oliver Jenning, Mr, J. 
Woodward Haven, Mr. Herman Hayes, Mr G, 
Howard Davison, Mr. Arthur Meeker, Mr, William 
Price, Mr. Henry Hillard and Mr, Redirond Cony ng- 
ham ‘The bride was given away by her brother, Mr, 
Edward Moore Robinson. 

The wedding of Miss Georgiana Berryman, daugh- 
ter of Mrs, Charles H. Berryman, to Mr. Cassimir de 
Rham, took place on Thur. 23 Apr., at St. George's 
Church, Stuyvesant Sq., at 3. Bishop Potter per- 
formed the ceremony, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
William S. Rainsford. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Edith Minturn, Miss Adéle S oane, Miss Hannah 
Whitney, Miss Anita Laurence, Miss Frances Cotte 
net and Miss Maud Livingston. There was no maid 
of honor. ‘The ushers were Mr. Brockholst Cutting, 
Mr. Frederic Newbold, Mr. Woodburv Kane and 
Mr. John Furman. Mr. William Jay Pierrepont 
was best man. A small reception followed at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, 107 E. 17th St. 

The marriage of Miss Edyth Blanche Payne, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William H Payne, and 
Mr. C, Graham Bacon, Jr., was celebrated yesterday, 
24 Apr., at Holy Trinity Church, Madison Ave. and 
40th St. Bishop Potter performed the ceremony, 
assisted by the Rev. Henry R. Freeman, from Troy, 
N. Y. Miss Alice Payne was maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Lillian Duncan, Miss Louisa 
Martin, Vliss Maude Fiske, Miss Carolyn Fiske, 
Miss Elizabeth Brown and Miss Grace Clark. The 
best man was Mr. Clarence E, Brown. The ushers 
were Mr. Henry L. Riker, Mr. Kenneth C. Kirt- 
land, Mr. Clarence 8S. Wadsworth, Mr. Lester Payne, 
Mr. Thomas G. Stead, Mr. De Lancey Watts, and 
Mr. William H. Haskin. A large reception followed 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, g8 Park Ave. 


Mrs Charles Pierson was married on Wed., 24 
Apr., in St. John’s Church, Wash., D. C., to Mr, 
William Gaston Hamilton. 

The marriage of Miss Madeline Lewis, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter H. Lewis, will take place on 
Mon., 29 Apr., in Trinity Chapel, at noon. Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix will officiate, assisted by the Rev. 
William H. Vibbert, rector of the church. Miss 
Mabel Lewis will be made of honor, and the brides- 
maids will be Miss Marion Carey, Miss Alice Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Edna Barger, Miss Anzonetta Dash, 
Miss Jeannette Tiffany and Miss Marie Winthrop. 
Mr. Frederick Prime Delafield will be best man. The 
ushers will be Mr. Walliam B. Dinsmore, Jr., Mr. 
George M. Grey, Mr, Walter Heron Lewis, Mr. 
Ambrose Henry and Mr. Batler Williamson. 

The wedding of Miss Alice Townsend Crawford, 
daughter of the late Mr David Crawford, and Mr. 
Richard Tighe Wainwrigh, will take place at the 
residence of the bride’s aunt, Mrs. Luther C. Clark, 
18 Gramercy Park, on Tue. 30 Apr. Rev. Dr. John 
Hall will perform the ceremony. Miss Strong, Miss 
Julia Crawford, Miss Audrey Crawford and Miss 
Elizabeth Crawford will be bridesmaids. Mr, Charles 
R. Beekman will be best man, and Mr. A. Gordon 
Norrie, Mr Stockton Colt, Mr. Oliver La Farge and 
Mr. Goodhue Livingston will be ushers. 

It is announced that the marriage of the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlbourough and Lord William Beres- 
ford will take place on Tue., 30 Apr. The Dowager 
Duchess of Maribourough was formerly Miss Lily 
Price, daughter of Commodore Price, U.S.N., from 
Troy, N. Y. Her first husband was Mr. Louis 
Hamersley. 

The wedding of Miss Cordelia Bradley and Mr. 
Anthony Drexel Biddle, from Philadelphia, will take 
place on Tue., 11 June, in Christ’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Jane Bradley will 
be ma‘d of honor, and the bridesmaids will be Miss 
Elizabeth Long, Miss Elizabeth Warden, Miss 
Anna Scaife, Miss May Taylor and Miss Genevieve 
Bailey. The best man will be Mr. Livingston Ludlow 
Biddle, and ushers, Mr. Thomas Kilby Smith, Mr. 
Walter Scott, Mr. Alexander Bradley, Jr., Mr. 
Charles Henderson and Mr, William Innes Ford. 

Miss Adéle Sloane, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Douglas Sloane, will be married to Mr. James 
Abercrombie Burden, on Thu.,6 June, at Trinity 
Church, Lenox, Mass. 

Miss Catherine Wolfe Brown, daughter of the late 
Mr. George Bruce Brown, was married very quietly on 
Sat., 20 Apr., at the residence of her aunt, Miss 
Matilda Bruce, at 12.30, to Mr, Allen Donnellan 
Loney, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Loney, from 
Baltimore, but resident in New York, Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Abbott, Mrs. Bruce-Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving McKesson, Mr. and Mrs. Courtlandt Bishop, 
Miss Helen Clarkson, Miss Louisa Roosevelt, Miss 
Edith Speyers, Miss Ethel Barclay, Miss Mary Pell, 
Miss Maud Elv, Mr. Murray Crosby, Mr. Frederic 
Taylor, Mr. James Taylos, Mr, Stephen Pell, Vir. 
Lawrence Elliman and Mr. Walter Pease. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry T, Satterlee performed the ceremony. 
Mr. Allen Loney was his brother's best man. 


DANCES 

The final meeting of the dancing class organized 
by Mrs. Henri M, Braém met at Sherry’s on Thu. 
eve., 18 Apr. The cotillon was led by Mr. Phcenix 
Ingraham, dancing alone. Supper was served after 
the cotillon. Present were Miss Constance Parsons, 
Miss Alice Post, Miss Frances Campbell, Miss 
Frances Ives, Miss Constance Schiefflin, Miss Mary 
Vibbert, Miss Margeret Minton, Miss Jeannette 
Minton, Miss Katherine Reyser, Miss Elsie Barber, 
Miss Mary Chrystie, Miss Frances Chrystie, Miss 
Florence Brown, Miss May Tolfree, Miss Elizabeth 
Barnes, Miss Priscilla Barnes, Miss Julia Clark, 
Mr. Lorimer Worden, Mr James Taylor, Mr. 
Gerald Benkard, Mr, William, Potts, Mr. Edward 
L. Keyes, Mr, Seymour Cromwell, Mr. Thomas 
Lee, Mr. Edward Whitehouse, Mr. Horace Barnard, 
Mr. Augustus Barnard and Mr. Walter Pease. 

The last meeting of the Saturday Evening Dancing 
Class was held at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms 
on Sat. eve.,20 Apr. Receiving were Mrs. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mis. Edward King, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge and Mrs. Philip Sands. Present were Miss 
Sarah Erving, Miss Katharine Erving, Miss Olive 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Caroline 
Goodndge, Miss Elizabeth Wells, Miss Edith Hall, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Elsie 
Morris, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Anna Sands, Miss 
Katharine Van Rensselaer, Miss Louisa Barlow, Miss 
Clara Lincoln, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Edith 
Sards Miss Marie Huntington, Miss Louisa Morgan, 
Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Elizabeth Morris, Miss 
Beatrice Barclay, Miss Katharine Hoppin, Miss May 
Lefferts, Miss Louise Field, Miss Mary Jay, Miss 
Laura Jay, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. George 
Blagden, Mr. Perry Frafford, Mr. Eugene Willard, 
Mr. George A. Morrison, Jr., Mr. Rufus Greaves, 
Mr. Walter Bli.s, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. Edward 
Jones, Mr John Rhoades, Mr. Hamilton Durand, 
Mr. Charles Sherrill, Mr Langdon Schroeder, Mr. 
William Beekman, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. Edward 
Hosmer, Mr. Eugene Lentilhon, Mr. Beekman Hop- 
pin and Mr, Adolphus Smedberg. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Daughters of the Guild gave a Musical Tea 
at the Waldorf on Sat. aft., 20 Apr., from 4 to 7, for 
the benefit of the Flower Hospital. The officers of 
the Guild are: Pres., Mrs. F. J. Blodgett ; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs, F, Wardell; Mrs.J. O. Appelby; Treas., 
Miss Thomas; Recording Sec., Mrs. P. Smith ; 
Corresponding Sec., Miss Orden; Chairman Ex. 
Com., Miss Lockman; Chairman Ways and Means 
Com., Miss Doughty. 

Among those who acted as saleswomen at the Fair 
given at Sherry’s on Mon.,22 Apr.,in aid of the 
Convalescent Home for Babies, were Mrs George L. 
Rives, Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mrs. Henry Parish, 
Jr., Mrs, Vallentine G. Hall, Miss Charlotte Pell, Miss 


Clarisse Livingston. Miss Emily Morris, Miss Anne 
Stuyvesant, Miss Julia Grant, Miss Winthrop, Miss 
Jacqueline Livingston, Miss Lussita Leland, Miss 
Emily Morris, Miss Adéle Gardiner, Mrs. J. Archi- 
bald Murray and Miss Elvine Neeser. 

A spectacular carnival, arranged by Mrs. Sara 
Layton Vase and Mrs. William Pitt Rivers, will be 
given on Fri, 26 Apr., and Sat. aft.,27 Apr., at the 
Brooklyn Academy ot Music, for the benefit of the 
Building Fund of tne Memorial Hospital for Women 
and Children, on Tue. aft., 30 Apr. A receytion 
will be held at the House of the Silver Cross Day 
Nursery. 

The Art Loan Exhibition to be given at the Ortgies 
Galleries, beginning to-day, 25 Apr., will continue 
for four weeks. It is for the benefit of the New York 
Cancer Hospital, Virginia, Memorial and Jewell Day 
Nurseries and Decorative ArtSociety. The Executive 
Committee consists of Mrs. George R. Morgan, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mrs. George C. Clark, Mrs. Charles 
G, Francklyn, Mrs. Kinnicutt, Mrs. Arthur Dodge 
and Miss Laura Post. The exhibition will consist ot 
fans—some of which are shown in this week’s Vogue 
—ivories, enamels, laces, old silver and book bindings. 


MUSICALES 


The last one of Mr. Morris Bagby's morning musi- 
cales took place on Mon. Morn., 22 Apr., at the 
Waldorf. Present were Mrs. J. Frederic Pierson, 
Mrs, J. de Neufville, Miss Juliette de Neufville, Mrs, 
William Hazard Field, Miss Alice Harriman, Mrs. 
Archibald Pell, Mrs. Charles T. Matthews, Miss 
Alice.Van Rensselaer, Miss Lillian Thorne, Miss 
Juliana Cutting, Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, Mrs. J. 
C Wilmerding, Mis E. C. Brooks, Mrs. Henry T. 
Bernett, Acmiral and Mrs Erben, Mrs. Gen. Custer, 
Count Venci, of the Italian Legation, Count von 
Arco, Baron von Uchtritz, Mr. Moncure Robinson, 
Mrs, James Harriman, Mrs. C. H. Washburne, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mililken, Mr. and Mrs. Xaver 
Scharwenka, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Northrop, Mr. and 
Mis Charles L. Wertherby and Mr. and Mrs, Theo- 
dore Ralli. 

Miss Dillon Oliver gave a musicale at her resi- 
dence, 671 Mad. Ave., on Thu. aft., 18 Apr., from 
3tos P.M. The artists were Master Arthur Hoch- 
mann and Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, Present were 
Mrs, Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, 
Mrs, James Strutters, Miss Maud Smith, Mrs. 
Bainbridge Clark, Mrs G. Bettini, Mrs. Donner, 
Miss Baldwin, Mr. I-eslie Cauldwell and Mr. Van 
Brunt Pierce. 

The first concert of the New York Musical Society, 
of which Mr. Frank G,. Dossert, for so long choir- 
master of St. Stephen's Church, is director, will take 
place on Sat., 4 May, at the Mad. Sq. Garden Concert 
Hall. Patronssses are Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, Mrs. 
J. Walter Spaulding, Mrs. Lucien Warner, Mrs, 
William C. Wemorest, Mrs, Frank Hastings, Mrs, 
Miles Stafford, Mrs. Lawson, Mrs James D Leary, 
Mrs, J. Wendel Phillip, Mrs. C. P. Huntington and 
Miss Vanderpoel. 

At the farewell concert by Mr. Joseph Hollman, 
‘cellist, assisted by Mr. Eugene Ysaye, which took 
place on Fri., 19 Apr., at the residence of Miss Cal- 
lender and Miss De Forest, 7 E. 72d St., was very 
largely attended. It was deeply regretted that Mme. 
Emma Eames was prevented from appearing, owing to 
an operatic rehearsal. Miss Marguerite Hall sang in 
her place. Present were Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. 
William T. Bull, Mrs. Charles Worthington, Mrs. J. 
Fredetic Pierson, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Adéle Baldwin, Mrs. Wilbur 
Bloodgood, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Miss Laura Post, 
Mr. Harold Brown, Mr. Albert Weber, Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye, Mr. Herbert Vos, Mr. Henry Dixie and 
Mr. Fitz Williams. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith gave a recital of his songs and 
smaller compositions at the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall, on Sat. eve., 20 Apr. Assisting Mr Smith 
were Mrs. Julie L Wyman, Mrs, Gerrit Smith, Mr 
Francis Fisher Powers, Mr. Tom Karl, Mr. Charles 
Herbert Clarke, Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Jeanne 
Faure, Mr. McKenzie Gordon, Mr. George Fergus- 
son, Mr..Purdon Robinson and members of the South 
Church Choir. 

Fraulein Kitty Berger, harp-zither virtuoso, will 
give a soirée musicale in the ball room of the Hotel 
Brunswick, on Sat. eve., 27 Apr., at 8.30. Fraulein 
Berger will be assisted by several prominent artists. 


LUNCHEONS 


Mrs. Dillon Oliver and Miss Dillon gave a large 
luncheon at their residence, 671 Mad. Ave., on 
Thu., 18 Apr. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Xaver 
Scharwenka, Mrs. Pemberton Hincks, Mrs, F. A. 
Dugro, Mrs. Dillon, Dr. Cameron, Miss Beckel and 
Mr. Josef Hollman A musicale followed the lun- 
cheon. 

CLUBS 


The excellent performance of Proserpina, as given 
by the Hasty Pudding Club on Thu., Fri, and Sat. 
eves,, and Sat. mat. of last week, was enjoved by all 
who went to see it. There were many dinners and 
suppers given before and after going. The music 
was written-by Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, and the 
libretto by Mr. Winthrop Ames, The last was as 
follows: Pluto, his Satanic Majesty, the Devil, Mr. 
W. K. Brice; Exemplicus, a Self-conscious Repre- 
sentation of Goodness Incarnate, Mr. W. Ames; 
Daniel Deronda, Cupid, who has the misfortune to be 
the infant of an immortal mother, Mr. J. Pur- 
don; Chief Clerk, the Registrar of Hades, Mr. 
V. S. Thomas; Jupiter, a still, small voice, Mr. 
J. L.- Stackpole, Jr.; Mrs. Ceres, of the Earth, 
Earthy, Mr. C. M. Flandrau; Proserpina, her 
daughter, prehistoric, but decidedly fin-de-siécle, 
Mrs. Venus, an immortal professional beauty. 
Chorus of Proserpina’s playmates, Demons, etc. 
Time, prehistoric. The patronesses of this club are 
Mrs. Francis C. Barlow, Mrs. Calvin S Brice, Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, M s. 
james C. Cooley, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, Mrs, Fei- 


lowes Davis, Mrs. 








Alexander Duer Irving, Mrs. 
Leanard Jacob, Mrs. Aolph Ladenburg, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., Mrs, J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. 
Philip J. Sands, Mrs, William H. Tailer, Mrs. James 
M Waterbury and Mrs, Jacob Wendell. The Musi- 
cal Director is Mr. R. L Whitman; Business Mana 
ger, Mr. A Whiteside, Jr.; Asst. Business Mana- 
ger, Mr. A. S, Pier; Property Manager, Mr. A W. 
Cooley ; Asst. Property Manager, Mr. H. D. Tudor; 
and Prompter, Mr. W W. Caswell. The opera was 
given in St, James Hall, Broadway and 29th St., and 
was repeated in Boston,1in Copley Hall, Mon., Tve. 
and Wed, evenings, and in Cambridge will be g:ven 
this evening, Fri, and Sat evenings. 

It is announced from Corne:! that the musical clubs 
of the college, consisting of about fortv men, will go 
abroad this summer to give some concerts in England, 
sailing in the Circassia on 22 June. 

On Fri., 26 Apr., beirg the anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord, a large reception 
wiil be given from 4 to 7, at the Windsor, by the 
Sons of the American Revolution of this State, to the 
Daughters of the Revolution. Speeches will be made 
by Mr. Chawncey M. Depew, Pres. of the Empire 
State Society, S$. A. R; Mrs. Donald McLean, 
Regent of the N. Y. City Chapters, D. A. R., and 
Gen. Horace Porter, Pres-general, S. A. R. 

The fifth annual convention of the general Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution was held on Fri., 19 
Apr., at Fanueil Hall, Boston. Over 4,200 members 
of the different State Societies were present. Ex 
Gov. John Lee Carroll presiced. The New York 
Society is the largest (a membership of over 1,600), 
most influential and the original one. ‘The officers of 
the General Society are, Pres., Mr. John Lee Car 
roll, of Maryland; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Garrett V. 
W. Vroom, New Jersey, and Mr. John Scieven, 
Georgia; Sec., Mr. James M. Montgomery, New 
York ; Assistant Sec., Mr. William H. H; rris, Mary 
land; Treas., Mr Richard Cadwalader, Penn.; As 
sistant Treas., Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Mass.; Chap 
lain, Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, New York; Registrar, 
Mr. John W. Jordan, Penn.; Historian, Mr. Theo 
dore B. Myers Mason, U.S. A. 

The Club for French Conversation, taught by 
Count Louis de Micor, met last week at the residence 
ot Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster. Present were Miss 
Alice McBurney, Miss Ethel Barclay, Miss Beatrice 
-Barclay, Miss Angelica Church, Miss Dorothy Hig 
ginson, Miss Ruth Hoe, Miss Ethel Smith, Miss de 
Peyster, Miss Josephine Zabriskie, Miss Leontin« 
Lentilhon, Miss Marie Hamilton, Miss May Bowers, 
Miss Frances Pell, Miss Helen Clarkson, Miss Good 
ridge. The men who came in afterward for a cup of 
tea were Mr. Philip Sands, Mr. Langdon Schroder, 
Mr. De Lancey Drake, Mr. Gerald Benkard, Mr }. 
Frederick Pierson, Mr. Robert Livingston, Mr. R 
Bayard Cutting, Mr. Percy Rocketetler, Mr. De 
Witt Wells, Mr. Alfred Schermerhorn, Mr. Battholo- 
mew and Mr. Barclay Kountze. 

A new club known as the Garden City Club ha 
just be organized at that place, and the Garden City 
Co , has given the members the exclusive use of the 
old casino. The opening reception was given on 
Wed. eve., 17 Apr., and was a very successful affair. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr 
and Mrs. W. D. Howells, Mr, and Mrs C, C. Par 
sons, Mr, and Mrs. Jabish Ho'mes, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Du Bois Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Norton, 
Mr. and Mrs, E. T. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Myers, Mr and 
Mrs. Sidnev Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Ross Parsons, Mr 
and Mrs Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. Clement FE 
Gardiner, Mrs. Mathew Bunker, Mrs. Nicoll Floyd, 
Jr., ex-Judge and Mrs. Horace Russell, Lieut. and 
Mrs. C. A. L. Totten, Rev. and Mrs, Charles H. 
Schultz, Col. and Mrs. Asa Bird Gardiner, Mr. and 
Mrs, Belmont Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Hunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Du Pont Breck, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Chaun- 
cey, Miss Eyting, Miss Edith Hepburn and Miss 
Kate Wetherill. The offirers of the club are: Mr 
Mathew Bunker, Pres. ; Mr. E. J. Adams, Treas. ; 
Mr. William M. Baldwin, Sec. ; and Mr, Clement 
E. Gardiner, Mr. Frederick M Shepard, Mr. Niccl 
Floyd, Jr., Mr. EB. Parsons, Mr. George Hubbell, 
Mr. E. P. Camp, Governors. In the club-house 
there is a large ball-room, drawing-rooms, reading- 
rooms, stage, billiard-room, lockers for bicyclists, 
tennis-players, etc. Baths, a bowling alley in the 
basement and four tennis courts in the Park. 

The annual concert of the Giee, Mandolin and 
Banjo Clubs of Princeton College took place at Car 
negie Hall, on Fri. eve., 19 Apr. Present were Mrs. 
William T. Meredith, Mrs G,. W. Burleigh, Mr. and 
Mrs. Patten, Mrs. Harrison Garrett, Gen. Horace 
Porter, Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs, C. 
Ledyard Bair, Mrs. Clarence Blair Mitchell, Mrs. 
Maicolm Graham, Mrs, Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mrs. 
Henry M. Alexander, Mrs. James O. Murray, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Mc('ook, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Duffield, Miss Elsie Hoffman, Mr. and Miss Geer, 
Mr. William Kelley Prentice, Mrs. A. H. Jolinc, 
Mrs. Powers Farr, Mrs. Cleveland Dodge, Miss Bird, 
Miss Eleanor Clark, Miss Porter and Mr. Augustus 
Holly. 

A schedule of the Coaching Club’s drives, past and 
to come this season, with parties and whips, follows : 
Thu., 18 Apr., Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin ; Col. 
Kane, whip. Fri , 19, Apr., Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer; Mr. Bronson, whip. Sat. 20 Apr, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane; Dr Webb, whip. Tue., 
23 Apr., Mr. George R. Read; Col. Kane, whip. 
To-day; Thu.,25 Apr., Mr. and Mrs. De Lancey 
Kane; Dr. Webb, whip. On Wed., 1 May, Dr. and 
Mrs, Seward Webb; Col, Kane, whip. Sat., 4 May, 
Mrs. W. Seward Webb; Col. Kane, whip. Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane will have the coach on Sat., 
11 May; Mr Bronson, whip. On Wed., 14 May, 
Mr. Henry C. Ward; Dr Webb, whip. On Sat., 
18 May, and Mon., 20 May, the Coaching Club will 
use the coach for its own pleasure, driving probably 
to Mr. Eugene Higgins’s place in New Jersey, or 0 
Tuxedo. The Annual Coaching Club Parade will 
be held on 25 May. Mr. Bronson will hold the ri>- 
bons on that day. 

The Grolier club will hold an exhibition of the 
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engraved work of Asher Brown Durand, a private 
view to be given at the monthly meeting to-night, 25 
Apr.,atg. The exhibition will open to-morrow and 
close 18 May. 

A number of prominent authors held an Easter 
Reading of selections from their own works, in aid 
of the American Author's Guild, at Music Hall, on 
Sat. eve,, 20 Apr. 

LECTURES 

Madame Sigreuse E. Magnusson, a native of Ice- 
land, and representative from that country to the 
World's Fair, will deliver an interesting lecture at 
the residence of Miss Phillips, 19 W. 38th St., at 8 
p, M. on Fri. eve., 26 Apr. This lecture is to be 
given for the benefit of girls and women in Mme. 
Magnusson’s native land, and should appeal to all 
interested, 

SUPPER 


A fareweil supper was given by Mr, H. Beerbohm 
I'ree at the Waldorf on Mon, eve.,15 Apr. Present 
were Mr. Austin Corbin, Col, Ochiutree, Capt. 
Joseph Leiter, Mr. de Windt, Mr. Henry Guy Carle- 
ton, Mr. Abbey Mr. Palmer, Mr. Daniel Frohman, 
Mr. Maitland Kersey, Mr. William H. Riding, Mr. 
Maurel and Mr. Creighton Webb. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer will shortly go to 
Tuxedo, to occupy their new cottage which was a 
wedding preseat from Mrs. Tailer’s father, Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard. 

On dit from Lenox that Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Burden have taken Mr. Eddy’s cottage for the season. 

Mr. Joshua W. Davis has taken Mr. Henry W. 
Bishop's cottage. 

Mrs. Hartman Kuhn has rented her cottage to Mr 
John T. Kane. 

The Misses Furniss will rent their house and spend 
the summer abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barclay will open their cot- 
tage about the middle of May, as will also Mr. J. 
Egmont Schermerhorn, Mrs. Co tand her sister, Miss 
\. L. Borden, have taken Mr. Oliver's cottage for the 
season. Mr, Winfield Tucker has taken Mr. Post's 
cottage 

Miss Georgina Roberts, whose interesting lectures 
are so familiar to Soc.ety people, leaves New York on 
at, 20 Apr., for Japan, stopping en route by the 
Canadian Pacific R. R., at points of interest. Miss 
Roberts isto joined at Vancouver, 13 May, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander, née Milbank, Miss Roberts 
returns to Newport in September, and will add to her 
course, next winter, that of Japan. 


SAILINGS 


at. 20 Apr., on the Lucania, for Liverpool, Sir and 
Lady Bache Cunard, Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Brewster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Braém, Miss Pauline Braém, 
Miss Josephine Braém, Mr. and Mrs, J. E. Brugiere, 
Baron de Rio-Branco, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary; Raoul de Rio-Branco, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Kelly, Mrs. A. W. McCleliand, 
lhe Lord Bishop of Salisbury and Mr R. C. Struthers. 

On La Gascoyne, for Havre, Mr. and Mrs. J N. 
Conynghan, Miss Josephine Pomeroy, the Rev, 
Charles 3. Lester, Mrs. Dillon Oliver, Miss Oliver 


ind Mrs, J. Hood Wright. 
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Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
vith the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
ant initials published will please send also a pseu- 
nym for this purpose. 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
f the paper. 


TRAVELING IN PARIS. Mariposa, San Antonio, 
lexas.—Kindly obiige me by answering the follow- 
g questions among your Answers to Correspond- 
ts: What kind and how many costumes—hats, 
10€8, Wraps, e°c.— are necessary for a chic but mod- 
ate outfit for a young woman traveling alone to 
irope in the months ot May or June? What is the 
ice of first-class cabin passage from New York to 
javre? How long the journey, what is the mode of 
iveling, and how much the cost from Havre to 
’aris? Also, advise me what hotel to stop at in 
‘aris ; must be moderate in price and first class. I 
eak English, French and Spanish, with a slight 
knowledge of Italian, and am thoroughly capable of 
king care of myself. 
Your question is somewhat difficult to answer as to 
tume, since you give no hint as to whether or not 
1 are to be simply a tourist, or whether you intend 
accept hospitalities in foreign capitals. Io the 
ter case, of course, your wardrobe would have to 
more elaborate. Neither do you give the length 
your stay abroad. Assuming that you are not to 
formally entertained, and that your absence from 
s country will not extend beyond three months, 
following suggestions are made: Provide your- 
f with a traveling costume of the coat and skirt 
del. The material to be a good quality of storm 
ge in any color you perfer. Serge is recommended 
ause it is very serviceable, and it is, moreover, 
hter in weight than some other woolen materials— 
esirable quality for a traveler. 
Have this costume made by a good tailor or dress- 
ker after some plain model—there should be little 
no trimming on traveling gowns. With this you 
wear silk or linen shirt waists. Eschew heavy, 
f linings for this costume. Try, if at all possible, 
have it lined throughout with silk. Ifthe skirt is 
perly plaited att.e back, with straps to hold the 
its in place, all the necessary fullness will be se- 
cred. Get some small variety of hat trimmed sim- 
Pp ’ with wings or stiff tips. This costume is to wear 
% ing on steamer, on landing and on occasions when 
1 will be brought in contact with - well-dressed 
vds, such as at picture shows, etc. There should 


be a second costume to wear for ordinary sight-seeing, 
and to wear on rainy days. This should be also of 
some serviceable material, and the skirt and coat 
model will be found useful for this. To wear on 
board steamer some bodice and skirt from your win- 
ter wardrobe can be taken and, if necessary, refur- 
bished as to facing and binding This costume should 
be becoming, neat and comfortable for lounging. A 
long ulster is most useful,and you should provide 
yourself with some small hat—turban, toque, tam 
o'shanter or cap for deck wear. You will need a wrap, 
and if youlike the golf capes you will find one an ex 
cellent investment. A black silk or satin skirt and 
two or three fancy silk bodices, a satin and lace cape 
and a jet donkey-ear bonnet would complete your 
costumes. For wearin your stateroom have an out- 
ing or French flannel Joose gown, made with some 
attempt at prettiness. 

Buy two pairs of well-made boots, either laced or 
buttoned, in black ; two pairs of oxford ties, skeleton 
overshoes, as well as the variety that comes up high 
over the instep. Invest in a comfortably large pair 
of broad-heel slippers for bedroom wear, as well as a 
pair for dress occasions. Do not burden yourself with 
a quantity of clothes, as you can easily supplement 
any deficiencies in the cities of E urope. 

The price of first-class cabin passage from New 
York to Havre, ranges from $80 upwards, according 
to choice of stateroom, and it is usually ar eight-day 
trip. The fare from Havre to Paris is $5.50. If you 
arrive in Paris in the evening it will be weli to leave 
your baggage at the station,taking with you only 
vour handbag, and spending the night at any of the 
large hotels towhich youare directed. The next day 
you should take a cab and ask to be driven from one 
to another of the first-class hotels until you find one 
which suits you as to comfort and charge. There are 
several of these near Avenue de L’Opera to your 
left as you drive from the Opera House. You should 
remember that in Paris hotel charges are. made for 
nearly everything—light in your room, baths, etc., 
which are not included in the list of ** extras’ in this 
country; and to save yourself needless expense, 
you should ask the prices of these sundries before you 
decide upon a hotel at which to stay. 


RECIPE FOR Woopcock. Gloriana, Denver, Col, 
—Kindly give me, through your correspondence 
column, a recipe for a woodcock to be made ona 
chafing dish ; also at y other recipes there may be 
for any concoction of the “ rarebit '” order. 

Individual taste for woodcock differs quite as much 
as it does for a**rarebit.”” Kither of the following 
recipes is good for four persons: Beat four eggs 
(whites and yolks) and mix thoroughly with a heap- 
ing table-spoon of grated American dairy cheese 
Put this mixture in a chafing dish, after having 
melted a conventional size butter bail, and stir, as 
when scrambling eggs, until the proper consistency. 
Have hot toast spread with anchovy sauce or paste, 
and serve immediately, with a thin slice of bacon, 
broiled or fried, placed on top. The anchovy can be 
dispensed with if so desired, although it is more deli- 
cate when the fish is bought at a delicatessen store 
After removing the heads, tails and bones, place the 
fish in a mortar and pound and rub well with a little 
butter. The second recipe is made without cheese 
Scramble eggs and place on hot toast previously 
spread with anchovy, and serve with thin slices of 
hot broiled or fried bacon, 

A ** golden buck *’ is a rarebit with a pouched egg 
served on top. 


Scollops a la Homburg, instead of lobster, are ex- 
cellent made on the chafing dish. 
Jung WEDDING. Subscriber, Massachusetts.— 


(1) What hour during the day is most approved for a 
church wedding in June, in a place of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants? And please advise me as to 
the dress ot the groom, bride’s father, best man and 
ushers, specifying in particular as to the coat, tie 
and gloves. (2) Would an eleven o'clock wedding 
be in equally good form if more convenient? If so, 
would a cutaway coat be permissible? What is the 
groom expected to furnish at the wedding? Is it 
proper for the bride's mother to wear a bonnet at the 
wedding ceremony ? 

A morning church wedding is considered the best 
form, although there is no rule for this in America, 
weddings taking place at any time that seems most 
suitable to the parties concerned. 

The groom, best man and ushers should be dressed 
alike—in black frock coats and waistcoats, light 
trousers, gray, presumably, or with gray and black 
st ipes ; white or pearl-colored silk ties, pearl gloves, 
patent leather shoes and boutonnieres of some white 
flower. Gardenias or a spray of lilies-ot-the valley 
are the most used for the purpose. The soles of the 

room's shoes should be blackened. If the wedding 
is in the afternoon the ushers may wear white waist- 
coats and white gloves, The dress of the bride's 
father is in all respects similar. 

It is quite proper to have the wedding at eleven 
o'clock 1f more convenient, and the dress as given 
above is the only correct one from early morning 
= candlelight. . 

The groom usually gives a dinner to his ushers and 
best man, and gives them also their gloves, ties and 
pins. He supplies the carriages which bring them 
to the church ; also hisown. He is supposed to give 
a present to the bride which she wears at the cere- 
mony, and her bouquet, as well as those of the brides- 
maids, are of his providing. Sometimes, however, the 
father gives the bouquets. 

If the wedding ceremony be in church it is quite 
proper for the bride's mother to wear a bonnet. 


Tie TO BE WORN WITH SHIRT WAIST—CANVAS 
SHoes, H., Washington,— Will you kindly inform 
me in your columns what will be the correct tie to 
wear with girls’ shirtwaists this summer? And, are 
white canvas shoes wn with anything but duck 
suits ? 

A sailor's knot with long, straight ends reaching to 
the belt is a favorite tie to wear with shirt waists, and 
will be ir vogue this summer. A simple ribbon tied 
in a small bow beneath the collar will also be in 


fashion. Canvas shoes look best with white duck or 
linen suits, but they can be worn with any light sum- 
mer gowns in the country, especially at places where 
there is little or no formality in social intercourse. 
The rigid rules which govern fashion at New port, for 
instance, are greatly modified, or even laid aside alto- 
gether, at many summer resorts where rest from social 
obligations is sought after. In cities only tan, brown 
or black shoes are worn in the street, 


PROPER CLOTHES FOR MORNING WeRAR. E. E. 
P., Minneapolis.—In your Answers to Correspond- 
ents will you kindly tell me what are the proper 
clothes to wear when driving. and if they are the 
same for morning, afternoon and evening? Also, of 
what material and style to have a morning or lounge 
suit made of? Should it be long or short, and with 
three or four buttons‘ And, if not asking too much, 
will you tell me where I can get the straight-crow ned 
top hat and derby that Him speaks of in Vogue of 21 
March ? 

Your lounge coat should have three butions and be 
made rather short. The material for this and the 
dittoes should be of Scotch goods, brown or gray 
being the most fashionable colors. In driving wear a 
covert coat and hat of same shade in morning. Many 
men, notably Seward Webb and other coachers, wear 
mufti or knickers when driving in the morning. 
For the afternoon, or when driving a four-in-hand, 
you should wear top hat and coaching coat. A pad- 
dock coat is also permissible. Do not wear any very 
loud driving coats with pearl buttons. A frock coat 
and top hat should be worn in the afternoon, or, if 
the weather is cold, a driving coat. For coats, etc., 
for driving, Mr. M. Jenkins, 297 Fifth Avenue, will 
be able to advise you, and Dunlap is a New York 


authority for smart hats. I think you will find his 
address in another column. 
CARD Party INVITATIONS. To W., J., Harris- 


burg.—W ill Vogue please say which is most correct 
for a small evening card party of 40° or 50 young 
people, whether to send the invitations written on 
paper, using mother and daughter's name, or to use 
their cards ? 


The invitations should be on note paper in the 
name of the mother only : 
“Mrs. A. B. ©. requests the pleasure of Miss 


Blank’s, company, etc,”’ Billet size paper is the smart 
est, with the engraved address or small monogram of 
the hostess. It is much smarter to have only a crest. 
The address should be in the middle near the top, but 
the monogram shoulda be in the top left corner. 


WEDDING CONGRATULATIONS. MAID OF HON- 
OR. To Myrtie.—(1) Will Vogue kindly inform me 
if there is any particular form to be followed in ex- 
tending congratulations at a small home wedding? 
Is it customary for the bride’s parents to express their 
good wishes before the guests come forward, or vice 
versa, or not at all? I have never attended other than 
chuich weddings, with receptions fol owing. (2) 
Also, would it be good form to have a younger sister 
of the bride—a girl of fourteen—act as maid of honor 
and have no bridesmaids? (3) In such a case, would 
it be proper for the bridegroom to have a best man 
and no ushers? My idea is to have the ceremony as 
simple as possibl . 

(1) Ata small home wedding, such as you de 
scribe, every one expresses their congratulations to 
the bride and bridegroom. As a matter of course, 
the more intimate friends present theirs first and are 
preceded by the immediate family. (2) It is a very 
nice idea to have a young sister of the bride act as 
maid of honor. (3%) There is no objection whatever 
to the bridegroom having a best man and no ushers, 
though we should think he would appreciate the fact 
that the ushers are very necessary functionaries, in 
presenting guests and in making the occasion gener 
ally agreeable. In fact, ushers at a wedding do a 
great deal of hard work, and. are responsibie largely 
for the success of the affair. 


FASHIONABLE MODEL FOR SHIRT WAISTS 
Constance, W ashington.— Will you kindly inform me 
through your valuable correspondence column, how 
shirt waists will be made for the coming summer ; 
how the yokes in the back will be cut, horizontally 
or bias, with a seam inthe centre? Will cloth skirts 
to wear with shirt waists be made with hair cloth all 
the way up the back, or only around the bottom of 
skirt. with feather boning? What black material 
can you suggest for a skirt, instead of the much worn, 
but serviceable storm serge ? 

Shirt waists of percale, linen or other wash materials 
are made very simply this year, without yokes, and 
with high, turn-over collars and cuffs as in a man’s 
shirt. They have plain blouse fronts and backs, 
no stiff shirt fronts being seen in the best models, 
As to shirt waists of silk and other fanciful materias, 
their infinite variety precludes detailed description. 
Plaited fronts, plain backs, revers, yokes, collarettes 
and berthas are all to be seen. Yokes are pointed, 
square or bias as fancy may dictate. Haircloth is not 
used as lavishly for skirt linings as heretofore, many 
of the Paris made skirts dispensing with it altogether. 
In such instances the skirt is lined throughout with 
silk. If you use any haircloth, select the French, 
light-weight variety. You can line the skirt all the 
way up the back if you like. It is generally 
used as an interlining all around the bottom of 
the skirt, and is then about one half a yard deep. 
Fora good strong outing skirt there is nothing better 
than storm serge, but tweeds of mixed colors, cheviots 
and various kinds of ** suitings ’’ are all used for the 
purpose. Send for samples to any of the dry good 
houses that advertise in Vogue. 


SUITABLE COSTUME FOR Groom AT DAY TIME 
WeEppDING. W and W. C. M, of lIllinois.— Vogue 
has replied to this questi n in various forms any 
number of times, but is willing to do so again. The 
dress fora bridegroom at any wedding from five 
o'clock in the morning to six in the evening is the 
same It consists in vicana frock coat and waistcoat 
to correspond, light trousers—not necessary very 
light, but a fashionable gray mixture—patent leather 












































































































































































































walking boots, white tie, tie pin, white shirt with 
standing collar, light gloves--pearl better. torm—-and 
top hat. The style of the necktie should be the 
Ascot or white four-in-hand; the first is better form, 
Silk should be the material. A three-button cutaway 
is not sufficiently “dressy,” to employ a tailor’s 
term, for a wedding. Remember that at a wedding, 
particularly where you are a party to the contract, 
you should wear the very best your wardrobe can 


afford. In other words, you should have formal full 
dress, The “formal fuil dress’ for all functions 
before candlelight 1s the frock coat, etc. Cutaway 


and sack coats are semi-dress, The full formal dress 
for evening is the evening coat (swallow tail). The 
Tuxedo is demi-dress. This isa simple rule, which 
will allow you to dress properly on every occasion, if 
you observe it. Ushers wear same as bridegroom, 


SUMMER STYLES IN SKIRTS. L W., New Or- 
leans.—Will Vogue tell how summer skirts are made, 
whether stiffened or not? And what pattern would 
be best to use ? Could you tell me where to get it ? 

Skirts for street wear are made very plain, with 
gored breadths, forming godet plaits, either three or 
five in the back. Five to six yards is usual width, 
Stiff lining is still used, but frequently it is not con- 
tinued to the waist-iine. The haircloth which comes 
now for the purpose is more pliable and yielding, 
and is only about one half a yard deep all around te 
skirt. When soft silks or tansparent summer mate 
nals are to be made up, the lining is left to hang 
loose, and is not tacked on to the skirt breadths., 
Patterns of the latest fashions in skirts, bodices and 
jackets, may be procured from Morse-Breughton ¢ o. 

3 E. 19th St, 


PATTERNS, Albany.—Please send price list of 
patterns of special models and of illustratiens appear 
ing in your spring announcement number. 

Vogue bas no price lists except these appearing in 
its columns. Prices and patterns of tashions published 
in Vogue may, however, be obtained from the Morse- 
Broughton Co,, 3 E. 19th St, 


FANS FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
MRS. JAMES W. PINCHOT 


ART LOAN EXHIBIT 


Llustrations of eight of these fans appear 
on the middle pages of this issue. For 
purposes of identification the drawings 

of the fans are considered as being numbered 
from one toeight. No. 1 being top fan at 
the left, and No. 2 the 
so on, 

No, 1. So-called 
mother-of-pearl, 
Fine 


one under it, and 


Spanish sticks, 
heavily gilded. No. 2. 
modern French tan; sticks, mother- 
of-pearl, rather dark in tone, carved and 
gilded. No. 3. Horn fan, gilded; early 
nineteenth century. No. 4. French fan; 
sticks, ivory, exquisitely carved ; figures done 
in Vernis Martin; leaf silk costumes cut 
out and applied; time, early Marie Antoi- 
nette. No. 5. Mourning fan, showing cos- 
tume figures; time, Charles x.; sticks, 
mother-of-pearl and silver. No. 6. French 
fan of the time of Charles x., showing bridal 
costume; mother-of-pearl sticks, inlaid. 
No. 7. French fan; Louis xvi.; scene, 
Paris, Helen, Minerva, Juno. No, 8. Dutch 
fan. 

The earliest fan in this collection is one 
of the two Dutch ones (No. 8), possibly 
painted on paper, so tough and crisp as to 
seem aJmost vellum (or ** peau de cyque,’’ 
swan’s skin) which, by the way, had never 
been on the back of a swan. Whatever 
contributions came from these stately birds to 
the beauty and adornment of came 
from their feathers, mot from the skin that 
supported them. ‘* Peau de cyque"’ is one 
of the trade names (here used for fine kid) 
which are so picturesque that they end by 
being believed in as facts. 

The fan in question is painted on paper 
and on both sides. On the reverse, there is 
a landscape, i. e€., semi-mythological or at 
least unreal, in a very pleasing soft tone. of 
color. The obverse, front, is Dutch in 
character, in the crisp, delicate painting of 


fans ; 


lans, 


or 


the bright flowers in the large vase, which 
forms the centre of the decoration. These 
flowers are even worthy of some of the 
renowned floral painters of the time. The 
composition is interesting, showing affinity 
with the designs of some of the famous 
Gobelin tapestry of the period, on which 


balustrades, flowers and drapery were freely 
used to give a rich decorative effect. In our 
example the flowers are made the centre of 
the composition and relieved against a rich 
gold background, framed by a French balus- 
trade below, and draped curtains above. 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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GETTING BETTER AND BETTER Correct London Styles 
Good storekeeping means progress. Yesterday’s! ¢., press, Frock and Lounging Suits and 
best isn’t well enough for to-morrow. But it is easy to | chesterscias. For Spring wear, GOLF SUITS 
go from one height to a greater if the business has a| “* CAPS: CAPES and STOCKINGS, 
springy, full-of-life step. Do you keep track of what 
‘is going on here? Interesting, surely; you can make. 
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Mong the minor vanities is one that in- 
dicates an inexcusable simplicity on 
the part of those who are guilty of it. 


«IT don’t understand,’’ observes 


self-deceived man, ‘how it comes 


about, but during all of my 
life people have shown a 
disposition to confide in me, 


not hesitating to make the 
most surprising confessions. “ 
The speaker expatiates more 

\, 


or less on the amazing ex- 
hibitions of faith 
in himself which 
he has encoun- 
tered, and he does 


not conceal his 
satisfaction at 
having, as he sup- 
poses, been con- + 
sidered exceptionally trustworthy. 


It would require more courage 
than most of us care to waste over 
so trivial a matter to flatly tell the 
vainglorious speaker that his expe- 
rience in this particular, differs in 
no wise from that of most other 
people, and that there is, in fact, no 
excuse for any feeling of personal 
pride in the matter. Reticence is 
one of the rarest of attributes. The 
one topic that never fails of interest 
to man is himself, and what he does 
and what he experiences from others 
constitutes the bulk of his share in 
any conversation. 


The desire to recount his goings 
and comings, his pleasures, his per- 
plexities, and above all, his wrongs, 
is one of the strongest impulses in 
man. He may be fairly accused 
of being addicted to confiding his 
secrets and, alas, many times the 
secrets of others, to mere acquaint- 
ances. Hehas a passion for talking 
about himself, and he is in 
consequence chronically in- 
discreet of speech, nor is 
he at any pains to select an 
audience of his equals. A 
quiet tongue and an inter- 
ested facial expression will 
superinduce confidences ga- 
lore. Those who think at 
all are surprised at the reck- 
lessness of speech character- 


istic of most people. They are con- 
putting themselves in the 
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power of any malicious person 
who chooses to take a mean ad- 
vantage of their lack of conver- 
sational discretion, but although 
tragic experiences result now and 
again, wisdom does not 
apparently come with length 
of years, and the elders vie 
with youth in garrulity 
concerning affairs of a pri- 
vate nature, and 
which ought to be 
confided to 
trusted _inti- 
mates only. 


Not trust in 
another, but an 
inflated notion 
of his own impor- 
tance, induces man to 
narrate intimate ex- 

periences. No one 
but has been astounded at 
the financial, sentimental 
and self-condemnatory rev- 
elations that have come unsolicited ; 
but there is nothing exceptional in 
these confidences. A little ques- 
tioning of associates would reveal 
the fact that they also, during all of 
their lives, have had secrets confided 
totheir keeping. Forthem also have 
family and commercial skeletons, 
humiliations, secret envy, 
malice, greed, silly vanities 

and sin been laid bare. 





One of the lessons the 
race has still to learn is to 
keep its own counsel, setting 


’ a seal upon its lips about 
i personal affairs, and while 


the present habit of effusive 


Ag self-exploitation continues 
in force no one need feel 
( especially flattered by being 


made the recipient of confi- 
dences, so called. As stated 
before we but share the ex- 
perience of the generality 
of mankind when we are 
asked to lend an ear to the 
revelation of secrets. That 


) some of us are very often called upon to 


/ listen to tales in which ‘¢ 1” isthe hero is 
doubtless due mainly to our having been 





trained not to interrupt, and in a world 
eager to talk, a speechless listener is in- 
deed a boon to be made the very most of. 
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FOUND—AN IDEAL 


BY HENRY 


M “kee cast a furtive glance around 





TYRRELL 





before drawing the photograph from 

his pocket, to gaze upon it in rapt 
admiration. He was alone in his bachelor 
apartment, so that his secret was safe enough. 
But whosoever had chanced to surprise him 
thus vis-a-vis with the portrait of a lady, 
would have jumped at the conclusion that 
Maybury, the alleged man of marble, was 
sentimentally smitten. 

Such a conclusion, indeed, would have 
been quite true to the fact. Only this bald 
presentation of it can convey no inkling of 
the peculiar charm of the picture in question, 
nor of the strange poignancy, the almost chiv- 
alrous ardor, ot the emotion it had unex- 
pectedly awakened. 

Maybury turned over the photograph, 
glanced at the back of the card, then re- 
turned to the face again. There was a haunt- 
ing grace in its look. It seemed as if he 
could not keep his eyes off it. Being, among 
other things, somewhat of a Lavater theorist, 
his thoughts, doubtless, ran in this vein : 

**I wonder what color her hair is? Fair 
—golden, probably. That is one of the 
points which photography, with all its exacti- 
tude, completely falsifies. Complexion is 
’ another. And then her eyes may be blue, 
Ton or hazel, or green, for all this tells. Still, it 
| is the type, the air, a certain impalpable dis- 
tinction, that constitutes the real charm of 
this face. ‘There is an evasive soul in the 
eyes, a mysterious intelligence in the expres- 
sion. What sweetness, 
with what strength! How 
vivacious, yet how spirit- 
ual! Gentle, piquant, yet 
with passion, too, in those 
firm, full sensitive lips. 
I swear, this face seems to 
epitomize all my ideals at 
once. What environment 
could have produced such 
character and such beauty 
in so purely feminine a 
type? She is American 
heyond doubt, and dis- 
tinctively modern, not to 
say fin-de-siécle. I must 
follow up this clue.”’ 

That same evening 
Maybury went to his 
uncle’s house on Wash- 
ington Square and looked 
over the photograph-album 
whence he had originally 
abstracted the portrait. 
The album belonged to 
Miss Constance Carring- 
ton, familiarly known as 
Connie, ward of the afore- 
said uncle, and a vaguely 
distant relative of May- 
bury himself. She was 
now in the fourth and final 
year of her course at the 
renowned Aurora College 
for Girls,at Princessburgh- 
on-the-Hudson. The 
album contained several 
pictures of Connie herself, 
together with those of a 
score or more of her 
fellow-collegians, mostly 
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members of her own class, as was indicated 
by the date °93 affixed to the names written 
upon them. The photograph, the one that 
had moved Maybury to his act of abduction, 
bore no inscription at all. He hoped its orig- 
inal was also of °93, or perhaps a junior, or a 
sophomore, or a treshman—anything, so long 
as not a graduate already flown from the 
shelter of the Alma Mater’s wing. 

Systematic investigator that he was when 
under the domination of a fixed idea, Maybury 
promptly determined upon a visit to the col- 
lege, especially as an exceilent pretext offered 
in the Founder’s Day reception, to which the 
fair students had invited their relatives and 
friends for the week following. He ran up to 
Princessburgh a day ahead of time, so as to 
have the coast clear for calling upon Connie 
and looking about unimpeded by the crowd 
and bustle incidental to the anniversary prop- 
er. 

It was in a mood of absorbed retrospection 
that he traversed the college campus and 
approached the classic shades. He had never 
visited the place before, and it was going on 
four years since he had known Connie. He 
smiled at the recollection of their last parting. 
That was when he sailed for Europe, and they 
were just talking about sending the orphan 
girl to boarding-school. She was a sby, 
gawkish, freckle-taced child of fourteen, but 
loyal-hearted as she was wayward and impul- 
sive. He was twenty-eight at the time, and 
already affected man-ot-the-worldish ways. 
Since then he had lived abroad, and passed his 
thirty-second birthday. But, as we were say- 
ing, when Maybury embarked for Europe, 
poor Connie had brought him a big bouquet 
of roses, and thrown her arms around his neck, 
crying with all the unaffected heartiness of a 
baby. She had always liked her ‘*uncle”’ 
Maybury who looked after and championed 
her in a patronizing way. 

Maybury thought of all this as he walked 
up the gravel path, mounted the stately steps, 
and entered the wide-open portals of the 
Aurora College hall. An ancient servitor 
bowed him into the reception parlor, where he 
sat for full fifteen minutes in solitary trepida- 
tion. When a doll-faced young miss, with a 
tennis-racket under her arm, came tripping 
through the corridor, and stopped short at the 
sight of the stranger. He, on his part, having 
just taken a surreptitious peep at his purloined 
picture, was instantly struck by what seemed 
to him a resemblance between the photo- 
graphed face and the features of the insouciante 
apparition now before him in flesh and 
flounces. 

«‘ Beg a thousand pardons,”’ he said, “but 
there seems to be nobody about, and—"’ 

<«¢ Dear me, it is too bad!” interrupted the 
apparition, in rather a quizzical tone. ‘The 
person who ought to be in charge here is play- 
ing tennis, I believe. She is a good one, and 
I wanted her on my side.” 

«¢ Quite so—quite right, I'm sure. I trust 
you may win. I merely looked in here to 
call upon my niece, Miss Constance Carring- 
ton. Do you happen to know her?” 

‘Connie Carrington? Oh, yes. We are 
classmates. I have often heard her speak of 
her rich and—I mean her rich uncle.”’ 

«Rich and eccentric. That is I.” 

<<] will find Miss Carrington for you, sir,”” 
said the young person demurely, starting 
away. 


«‘ Thanks. It is fate,"’ muttered Maybury, 
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sadly disillusionized by this potential material- 
ization of his ideal. 

““Sir?”’ she queried, turning, with a sur- 
prised look. 

** I say I can wait.” 

Enter presently a live, eager-looking girl 
in white challie, with warm, bronze-colored 
hair and dazzling complexion. She wore a 
little brooch of pink pearls at her throat—the 
brooch Maybury had sent her from Venice 
three years ago. But for that, it might have 
taken him a long time to recognize the now 
self-contained, well-grown, and blooming 
Constance Carrington. 

She came forward with such impetuosity 
that for an instant he feared she was going to 
repeat the demonstration of that long-ago 
parting. But no, of course not. She merely 
held out both hands, and said : 

*©You dear old Uncle Maybury! How 
kind of you to come up here to see me! 
That is—Did you come on purpose to look 
me up ?”’ 

«« Why, certainly. And then, you know, 
the goings-on to-morrow. How you have 
grown, to be sure, Connie! Quite a little 
woman.” 

“You have improved, too,’’ she rejoined 
admiringly. 

«¢ Of course, I am interested in your prog- 
ress at your studies, in your class—and class- 
mates, and all that, you understand. Now, 
for instance, that young lady who went to 
find you for me—she is of your class I believe 
she said ?”” 

«Oh, yes,—Alice Dorée. Did you notice 
how pretty she is? Alice stands at the head 
of her class—”” 

“« Head of the class ?’’ exclaimed Maybury 
incredulously, as he thought of the vacuous 
China-blue eyes in the dimpled Dresden face. 
*« Can it be possible ?”’ 

‘¢In physical culture, I mean.” 

As regards other studies, Connie was dis- 
creetly dubious about her friend’s accomplish- 
ments. 

But Maybury’s attention was already di- 
verted elsewhere. A _ raven-haired, soulful- 
eyed creature had floated into the adjoining 
parlor, with a piece of music in her hand. 
From the startled outcry which the pianoforte 
presently gave, followed by a tumultuous roar, 
he judged the composition to be a morceau of 
Liszt. It might as well have. been the chro- 








matic scale or ‘¢ After the Ball,” for Maybury 
was now all eyes, and those eyes were fixed 
upon the player’s face. 

Could it be? Photographs sometimes 
played strange pranks with likenesses. Cer- 
tainly, there was some resemblance; but it 
would not do to consult the picture now, in 
the presence of Connie. 

“ Who is that girl?’ he asked. ‘ Didn't 
you have her photograph somewhere ?”” 

‘*She is our musical wonder. 
every one of Paderewski’s concerts in New 
York, and keeps fresh flowers before his por- 
trait on the piano in her room. No, I never 
had her photograph. She doesn’t like me be- 
cause I'm so dumb about music. Why, what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing; only a passing face,” re- 
plied Maybury abstractedly, twisting half-way 
round to get a view of another pretty under- 
graduate flitting through the corridor. 

** Really, Uncle Maybury, I am surprised at 
you. You didn’t use to be so susceptible. 
If you ogle all the girls like that, you may get 
yourself into trouble here. Besides, I shall be 
jealous.” 

“You don’t meanit? Why, my dear 
Connie, I am only a sheep in wolf's clothing. 
If any one is in dangerhere,Iam. Ah! who 
are your learned Theban friends ?”’ 

Two interesting-looking young women were 
coming in from the campus. One was a tall, 
pale girl with eyeglasses, and flaxen hair 
bound in Grecian fillets. The other seemed 
intended by nature for a specimen exhibit of 
rosy womanhood, only, alas! her hair was 
cut short, and she wore the hat, shirt, collar, 
cravat, pin, waistcoat, watch-chain, jacket 
and shoes of a man. Her bicycle leaned 
against a tree. And yet—and yet—surely, 
one or both those faces looked familiar. One 
of them was undoubtedly the original of the 
photograph in Maybury’s pocket. Which 
one he could not, for the life of him, decide, 
though the pair did not in the least resemble 
one another. 

Connie introduced them. 

«« My uncle, Mr. Maybury—Miss Grimke, 
whom we call the Doctor, because she is going 
to practice medicine, you know. And this is 
Miss Hopkinson, Mr. Maybury. Of course 
you have heard that Miss Hopkinson is our 
‘honor man’ in Greek. She has translated 
Leonidas—or was it Simonides ?—into Eng- 
lish verse.” 

The Doctor—the shorn one—gave her 
hand in such a cordial, manly way that May- 
bury quite fancied her saying, ‘* Put it there, 
old chap. How are all the boys?*’ As for 
Miss Hopkinson, the fair Grecian, she bowed 
a deep salutation, with her eyes fixed intensely 
upon Maybury’s. She might have felt flat- 
tered had she known that she was for the mo- 
ment first choice as the possible incarnation of 
his ideal. On his part, though, the hypothe- 
sis was scarcely convincing, and far from reas- 
suring. She carried a volume of Sophocles in 
her pocket, and the first thing she asked May- 
bury was, who was his favorite poet? He 
replied at random, Eugene Field; and the 
subsequent proceedings interested Miss Hop- 


kinson no more. 
(To be concluded in Vogue of 2 May, 1985.) 





Vogue of 2 May will have as its principal attraction 
portraits of several handsome or famous cats. Lovers 
of these beautiful creatures will find the Angora, Per- 
stan and tiger varieties well portrayed. 
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(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Verybody is so sorry for the poor Duchess 
ot Manchester, who has probably more 
friends here than any American who 

has been married to an Englishman. She was so 
much attached to her daughters, who were to 
be seen about everywhere with her, and were 
recognized as the prettiest young girls that 
had been seen for many aday. I saw them 
in the Row just a few days before they left 
tor the south of France, and 
they were both looking well, 
apparently full of vitality and 
health, with lovely complexions, 
and their rich auburn hair tum- 
bling on their shoulders in the most 
artistic way possible. They seem 
to have been all right when they 
started from Cape Mairtin for 
Rome, but a few days after their 
arrival in the Eternal City they 
went out for a long bicycle ride 
together, subsequently returning 
in an open carriage with in- 
sufficient wraps, and the result was 
a chill from which Lady Mary 
died. Her temperature was at one 
time 108, but as it went down her 
strength seemed to leave her. 
Much apprehension is felt with 
regard tothe Lady Alva. There 
is some mysterious affinity be- 
tween twins, which renders the one particu- 
larly susceptible to not only the physical, but 
also the moral condition of the other—an 
affinity which Alexandre Dumas so cleverly 
describes in his Corsican Brothers. This 
is especially the case where twins are so much 
thrown together as were the Ladies Mary and 
Alva Montagu, who have been practically 
inseparable from their earliest infancy. Lady 
Alva is much prostrated. She seems to have 
received a severe nervous shock, and is now 
staying with her mother at Brighton in the 
hope that the sea air may do her good. 
Talking of bicycling ; the craze has burst 
forth afresh and with greater intensity than 
ever. There is no country where, when 
people of any,social prominence take up a 
fad, it is carried to such extremes as in Eng- 
land, and now that there is no more skating, 
it has become once more the pastime of the 
hour, especially with the women. No one 
that I have seen looks more charming on her 
wheel than Lady Norreys, sister of Lord 
Wolverton, who is so well-known in New 
York asa former Wall Street man, and daugh- 
ter of that popular and gallant Admiral 
Glynn, so celebrated for his romantic friend- 
ship for Adelaide Neilson, who left him her 
entire fortune of some $150,000 when she 
died suddenly in the Bois de Boulogne at 
Paris. Lady Norreys is a fearless rider, and I 
often watch her starting off from her house in 
the neatest of rigs, without heed to the traffic, 
and with her dogs as sole escort. Most 
women, however, drive out to Battersea Park 
or to the Queen’s Club and mount their 
bicycles there. But what astonishes me most 
is to find well-known turfmen and owners of 
famous racing stables taking to the wheel. I 
hear that the Duke of Portland has followed 
the example of His Grace of Fife, and is en- 
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deavoring to reduce his rapidly 
increasing bulk by hard riding, 
while it was only the other 
day that I actually came across 
Lord Cadogan, the most staid 
and ultra-respectable of all 
the members of the last Salis- 
bury Cabinet, pedaling for 
dear life through Belgrave 


Square. 
I wonder if it is to this 
bicycling mania, with the 


ideas of feminine emancipa- 
tion it suggests, that we must 
attribute the new practice of 
young unmarried girls dining alone in public 
places, such as the Savoy, just merely with 
friends and without any chaperon! This 
is a rather startling innovation. 

Although the hunting season is now at an 
end, it has left a certain memento in the 
shape of a very successful cravat, enthusias- 
tically adopted by such fine horsewomen as 
Princess Helen of Orléans, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Lurgan and Princess of 
Pless, and which bids fair to last through the 
summer and autumn. It obviates the neces- 
sity of wearing a collar, and is so shaped that 
any one can tie it, while it fits the neck so 
closely, and yet comfortably, that it always 
looks taut and tidy. It is made in washing 
silk, to wear with cycling and golfing dresses, 
and is also made in linen drill, piqué and 
cotton fabrics in all shades, cream color and 
pure white being, however, the favorites. For 
traveling it possesses decided advantages over 
the stiff starched collar and shirt fronts that 
so many women wear with their tailor-built 
traveling dresses. 

London is the only capital in the world 
where the door-knocker still remains in exist- 
ence. It is in no sense of the word 
diminishing or ‘‘ going out,’’ as an external 
article of ho sehold furniture. On the con- 
trary, it is as numerous as ever. But it 
has ceased to be as artistic as in the days of 
yore. There no longer seems to be any 
rivalry between neighbors about knockers. 
They present a dead level of uniformity of 
shape, and are more frequently painted 
black than bright. The former is so much eas- 
ier to keep clean than the burnished article. In 
short, a door-knocker is now kept for use only, 
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and it is impossible any longer to obtain any 


impression of the character and condition of 


the inmates of a house by the aspect of the 
knocker, although there still, perforce, remains 
a deal of individuality and character in the 
way the knocker is used. You can almost 
tell who your visitor is and his frame of mind 
by the way he manipulates it. There is no 
such advantage as this to be derived from the 
electric bell in use in Paris as in New York. 


The latter reduces all ringers to the same 
plane, and it is impossible to distinguish the 
advent of a dun or of a book canvasser from 
that of some rich relative with testamentary 
dispositions. Perhaps one of these days Mr. 
Edison will invent some kind of sensitive in- 
dicator to reveal the identity of the ringer. 
Not until then shall I dispense with the artistic 
knocker that adorns my hall door. 
Ermyntrude. 
London, April, 195. 
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Ertie Van Colear and I were talking yes- 
terday at the Club. Bertie is some- 
times an alarmist. He is given to red 
ties and startling plaids. And yet I find, 
with all Bertie’s grasping after sensationalism, 
there is something in him. He seems to catch 
the drift of public opinion. I suppose he 
reads the morning newspapers and then boils 
down in his mind the news of the day. He 
thinks that the opinion of the people is re- 
flected in the news, and not in the editorial 
columns. The actions in this case speak 
louder than words, and show which way the 
accumulation of straws are drifting. Bertie 
alarmed me rather—although I consider it 
rather, if not very, bad form to be visibly 
disturbed on any occasion—by remarking 
suddenly : ‘* The waiter who served you that 
last drink was an Anarchist. All club 
waiters are Anarchists—are union labor men. 
All tradespeople are joined together in asso- 
ciations. The very cooks have a union, and 
you know the consequences of the revolution 
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of restaurant waiters last winter.”” These were 
considerations. I am of Bertie’s opinion; at 
least I think there is some foundation for his 
very extreme views, We are on the eve of a 
great revolution. 

Thackeray proposed, years ago, different 
pursuits in which gentlemen could enter in 
England and show their talent. To-day, when 
the lower classes are silently organizing against 
the upper classes, I really think that the most 
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profitable and the safest career for a young 
man of family and resources to take up isa 
labor leader. I know several fellows who are 
going in for that kind of thing at the club. 
If there is to be a revolution we must be on 
the right side. We must give the benefits of 
our education, of our training, our superior 
knowledge of the world to the winning side. 
I fear—and I am talking seriously —that if 
we have a revolution, an uprising of the poor 
and the labor organizations against the upper 
classes, that we gentlemen will be swept out 
of existence. And what then? Why, the 
strongest and the most unscrupulous of these 
men will rise to the surface, and in a year or so 
they will be the millionaires, a thousand times 
more arrogant, a thousand times more selfish 
and more grasping. They will have the evil 
of ignorance to contend with, and our history 
will be a repetition of the days of the Reign of 
Terror with the luxury of the Society which 
followed immediately after that period. At 
present the occupation of a labor leader may 
impose one or so less tubs a day, but then you 
know you can take your tub without any one 
knowing it. The new people will need a 
Bonaparte, and it was here that the Corsican 
‘¢adventurer,” as he is called, showed his 
wonderful genius, and gained for himself an 
Empire. One of us is certainly destined to be 
a Napoleon. 

Why have I such forbodings? Not only 
the vast union of all the lower classes, but 
their evidenced hostility to the rich. The 
newspapers which cater to them exploit social 
functions, especially elaborate ones, with covert 
sneers. Crowds gather, as they have in Eng- 
land and in France, before the places where 
these functions are held, and their sentiments 
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expressed. Bertie has mingled with these 
crowds on several occasions, but he antago- 
nized them by his ties, and he was nearly 
mobbed ; he says that there is a general mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction pervading the whole as- 
semblage. I remember that her Majesty, in 
her jubilee year, went down in the city to at- 
tend some function—I believe it was the 
opening of the new Inns of Court. It was 
her first visit in that part of London for many 


years. She came back ina state of nervous 
prostration. She said to one of her ladies in 
waiting that that which alarmed her was the 
murmur of discontent in the crowds of ugly 
looking foreigners as the procession went by. 
She expected each moment a bomb. In this 
struggle to come, one set of people will be 
entirely wiped out, and that is the middle 
class. It is a consolation to think this in one 
way. If lam to be reduced I should prefer 
to live in the gutter and to be really a pictur- 
esque beggar or something which you know 
would agree with the scene, than to be a pro- 
saic member of the prosaic middle classes. I 
should even rather exchange places with 
Meadows. With my training he might 
make an acceptable master. 

Speaking of London and Anarchists, I hear 
that there is to be a general revival of turkey- 
red ties this summer. Perhaps this is the dis- 
guised sentiment of anarchy creeping out. 
We should always dress according to the ten- 
dencies of the times. With the red tie there 
seems to be nothing startlingly new. Gray 
and fawn, gray and fawn everywhere for sum- 
mer array. I have had things sent me, I have 
consulted my New York tailors, my hosiers 
and my haberdashers, but as yet I cannot 
discover much that will depart from the fash- 
ions of last summer. The butterfly tie is 
dead, and in its place is an elaborate creation. 
Again, in London, they are still wearing the 
puffed Ascots, and the narrow four-in-hands 
seem destined to be the most conservative and 
the smartest of the cravats of the year. 

I notice, however, a tendency abroad to 
plunge into light colors. I have even seen 
trousers of the old lavender shade, once so 
popular, and now still affected by gentlemen 
















on the Bowery, the only difference being that 
a small black stripe goes through the pattern. 
One English firm announces that heather mix- 
tures of green and brown will rival the fawn 
and gray for ditto suits. White waistcoats, 
single breasted, are being worn generally with 
morning coats. It is needless to say that the 
latter are made with quite long tails, extend- 
ing to the hinge of the knee. A most de- 
lightful golf creation is of drab checked Scotch 
goods, a lounge coat instead of a Norfolk 
jacket, buttoned very high, knickers and purple 
worsted stockings with russet boots. A hat, 
such as used to be worn by ocean voyagers, 
round in shape, with a little button at the top, 
and soft, of the same material, completes this 
costume. As men more or less are in mufti 
in the morning, light tan-colored kid gloves 
could be worn with this attire, which can also 
serve for bicycling expiditions. 

Already the London hatters and the best 
hatter in this city, who is besides a creator of 
his fashions, an importer of the smartest 
London houses, have for the summer the 
** Rosebery ** hat band. A half dozen colors 
are required by the very young and enthusiastic 
college man on both sides of the ocean. The 
hat bands for the season will have most of 
them hook attachment, so that they can be 
immediately placed on the hat and secured 
there. In this country I suppose that the 
bands will be called something else than the 
Rosebery, but the principle is the same. 
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VIEWS BY HER 


A UNIQUE USE FOR BARGAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
— MR. HOWELLS AGAIN PLAYS THE ROLE OF 
AN IGNORANT, WOULD-BE CRITIC—WHAT 
ADMIRATION FOR BENJAMIN KIDD’S SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION REVEALS IN THE ADMIRER 


Or a woman to avow an interest in bargain 
advertisements is nothing unusual, but 

I doubt if many women take the par- 
ticular kind of interest I do in the munificent 
98 cents and multiples of 98-cent offers that 
adorn the pages of Sunday editions. I regard 
them all as so many beware indicators, and I 
read them to find out what I am to avoid 
buying, particularly in the matter of ready- 
made garments. Recently the announcement 
that a certain firm was prepared to furnish 
what was advertised as ** velvet” capes for 
$7.86 decided me against a velvet wrap for 
spring wear. Think of the hundreds of cheap 


cotton velvets that decked the shoulders of 


countless of the ill-to-do when they took part 
in that bourgeoise afternoon Avenue parade 
on Easter Sunday. When the mob wears 
velvet I select cloth for myself, and for that 
matter I care not whether the mob be of the 
upper or lower social strata. Nothing could 
induce me this season, for example, to have so 
much as one petal of a violet on a hat. I 
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despise a sheeplike following of the herd 
whether it isa matter of hat trimming or a 
question of political economy. 

The wash material shirt-waist is being ex- 
tensively advertised at the bargain rates of 50 
and 75 cents. Some day I shall make a tour 
of the bargain counters and note carefully the 
cut, material and favorite colorings of these 
job-lot affairs, and in giving my order to my 
own tailor I shall take care that my waists 
bear no resemblance to the bargain object in 
any particular. Those who like it may appear 
in bargain-counter motley, as for me, I prefer 
something more individual. 

Mine enemy has not this time written a 
book, but he has committed himself to a re- 
view of one wherein, to my great glee, he has 
written himself down as great a donkey on 
the subject of biology as he has always shown 
himself to be on the subject of woman, socially 
considered. A man of scientific attainments 
writes a serious book—Degeneration—which 
commands the respectful attention of eminent 
thinkers. Mr. W. D. Howells says of the 
work that “it is not worth speaking of in it- 
self or for itself,’ but because it is being 
widely read, the retired sage of the Editor's 
Study condescends to deliver himself of some 
silly abuse of the author and his work. For this 
he was very properly rebuked by Dr. Charles 
L. Dana, who, in his able address before 
the Nineteenth Century Club, said in effect : 

** Now, lest any subsequent criticism that I may 
make be misunderstood, I wish to state that Dr. 
Nordau’s book is based upon thoroughly established 
facts and sound principles. The problems of de- 
generation are known, and belong to the accepted 
data of science. I know of few, if*any, who dis- 
pute the truth of degeneration. Dr. Nordau's work 
is one that cannot be set aside, as Mr. Howells at- 
tempts to do in a few contemptuous paragraphs.** 


Mr. Howells’s was the charlatan and Dr. 
Dana’s is the scientific method of dealing 
with a serious book, by a learned author, 
on an important subject. 

It is reported that Benjamin Kidd's Social 
Evolution is having a great vogue just at pres- 
ent among subscribers to circulating libraries. 
As this class reads with impartial avidity Rob- 
ert Elsmere and The Green Carnation, com- 
prehending, as a rule, as little of one as of the 
other, it is not surprising, perhaps, that they 
should essay Mr. Kidd's pretentious and self- 
contradictory effort at combating the scien- 
tists. But pray what do they make of it? 
Won't some of the women’s clubs that go in 
so acutely for Culture assign Bejamin Kidd, 
His Beliefs as a subject for a club talk, and 
see what comes of it? I venture the prop- 
hesy that an intelligent discussion of this 
topic would give the club as lively a session as 
it is posible for it to have. 

Last year sojourners at summer resorts read 
Social Evolution—or said they did—and they 
pronounced it ‘* splendid,” little realizing that 
their undiscriminating praise proclaimed them 
to be ignorant of history and theology, defec- 
tive in judgment and as failing to grasp the 
meaning of what they had read. A person of 
intelligence and culture could spend an amus- 
ing half hour drawing any average man or 
woman out on Mr. Kidd’s amateurish work. 
The talk about the book, by the way, will be 
more diverting than ever now that Weisman 
has written an introduction to the German 
edition. That will, of course, make it still 
more **splendid” to those who know little 
and think less. 
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WOMEN HUNTERS—RIDING HABITS——CYCLING 
HABITS—-SHOOTING AND FISHING SUITS— 
HATS——LEGGINS—GLOVES 


He dictum of an old English hunting 
squire ran—that ‘‘to hunt twice a 


week was the best kind of physic for 
mending a bad constitution and preserving a 
good one.” Those who have doctors would 
do well to dismiss them and try this recipe. 
Hunting does not appear to be popular with 
American women, either as a sport, an exer- 
cise or entertainment. Asa means of secur- 
ing good health, good spirits and good looks, 




















nothing can equal it, while on the other hand, 
viewed as a habit of life, nothing is so con- 
ducive to keeping one fresh and young, and 
insuring length of years—at the same time 
hiding the ravages of time. With so much to 
gain, why are we so lukewarm about it ? 
English women have been hunting on horse- 
back for five centuries. In the early part of 
the fourteenth century, it is told, that Dame 
Juliana Berners distinguished herself as the 
most famous of hunters, and that she be- 
strode her horse like a man. That custom 
prevailed for nearly three succeeding centuries. 
One of those interesting old chroniclers also 
mentions concerning the Ladies of Bury- 
Suffolk, ‘*that used hawking and hunting, 
were once in great raine of wearing breeches,” 
and thus gave rise among the men to much 
sarcastic ridicule. Little change in that par- 
ticular since those days evidently, as the sar- 
casm remains quite as pointed in this genera- 
tion, as in the past. Further on we learn the 
history of a celebrated French Diana, Baronne 
de Draeck, who held her stake at her castle, 
near Calais, where hangs a picture representing 
her on her favorite gray horse, dressed ina 
green coat, with gold waist-belt, her hair 
powdered and arranged in large curls—a high 
crowned hat with gold band. “ The nether 
woman clad in boots, leather breeches, and 
bestrode her horse.”’ Eight hunters were 
kept in her stables; and in her bedroom she 
kept her fine saddles and favorite guns. She 
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hunted three times a week, and gave a hunt 
dinner each of those days. She had killed by 
her own hand six hundred and seventy 
wolves, and when such stern game was not to 
be had she turned to badgering foxes. With- 
out pain or ache, she lived to the ripe old age 
of seventy-five, dying suddeniy in her bed at 
the Castle. 

Another intrepid and noble hunter was 
Queen Elizabeth, and superb were the caval- 
cades and pageantries at Kenilworth in 1575, 
when Leicester entertained his sovereign at 
Oatlands, her favorite palace, in her seventy- 
second year, she hunted every other day, and 
continued the sport for many hours in suc- 
cession. 

Later on, in Pope’s time, court ladies, 
were obliged to hunt, whether they liked it or 
not. He describes very wittily, meeting the 
Prince with all his ladies on horseback, and 
his being asked to dine with some of them— 
how the conversation turned on the lives of 
‘¢ Maids of Honor,” and thus he jots it down. 
‘“*To eat Westphalia ham in the morning, 
ride over hedges and ditches on borrowed 
hacks, come home in the heat of the day with 
a fever, and (what is worse a hundred times) 
with a red mark on the forehead trom an 
uneasy hat; all this to qualify them to make 








excellent wives for fox hunters, and bear 
abundance of ruddy—complexioned children.”’ 
Among those court ladies, Lady Salisbury was 
the most renowned hunters and sportswoman. 
She kept at Hatfield a pack of dwarf fox- 
hounds, hunting in great state, her servants 
in magnificent sky-blue uniforms, black 
collars, lapels, and jockey-caps. It is said of 
her riding, that ‘* Out of a field of fourscore, 
her ladyship soon gave honest Daniel the go- 
by. Pressed by Mr. Hale neck and neck, 
soon blowed the whipper-in, and continued, 
indeed, throughout the whole chase to be 
nearest the brush.’” This has the sporting 
ring of a Lady Gay Spanker, and stirs the 
blood of every true lover of cross-country 
riding. 

Before taking up the discussion of what 
the fair modern rider should wear, let me 
give the well-known toast of Squire Draper, 
of Berwick Hall, one of the greatest sports- 
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men of his day: “ All the brushes in Chris- 
tendom !’* which was as enthusiastic and 
generous and the dear old Nimrod was him- 
self. Now for a word on riding habits, 
wheeling and shooting suits. Black and in- 
visible ink-blue are the favorite cloths for 
making up habits; but now that warm days 
and dusty roads are at hand, leaf-browns and 
various tan shades are come to. the fore with 
a decided seal of haute nouveauté. Noted 
English horsewomen, from whom we get the 
best style of habit, have always favored tans 
and browns for dusty weather and country 
roads. A derby of the same color is worn, 
and cloth leggins to match the habit, with a 
bottine (flat heeled) of black patent leather or 
russet leather, instead of the regular riding 
boot. It is always the proper thing to have 
the knickers or trousers match the. habit in 
color. 

For summer riding, linen duck habits in 





brown, tan or gray are decidedly the most 
comfortable. They are made precisely like 
the cloth ones, and require derbys to match. 
The leggins are made of duck, which is 
cooler, and russet shoes look the best with 
them. Linen duck has a smooth surface, or a 
rough one, resembling canvas, either of which 
is fashionable. In dressing for the saddle a 
very safe rule to go by is to avoid colored 
cravats, ties or vests. The bien mise of an 
equestrienne is quite ruined by wearing 
colors. : 
What is called the pink coat is quite an- 
other thing, as it forms a hunting uniform 
and is charming. ‘Ties for the neck should 
be black or white. A few riders in the Bois 
have appeared in white vests, but those who 
avoid them look better. A small bouquet of 
violets or cluster of pink geranium is the 
smart lapel decoration. Black silk beaver 
hats are much lower in the crown. Veils are 
small and as invisible as possible. White 
linen collars are straight round or have turned- 
down corners. Cuffs barely show. The 
greatest attention should be given to the ar- 
rangement of the hair, so that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should it be possible for 
it to become disarranged. An invisible net 
should cover the exposed hair under the hat to 
keep it in order. Excessive neatness and 
trimness are the sine qua non of man and 
woman on horseback. Little or no change 
has been made in the cut of the habit since 
the autumn, and it is pleasant to record that 
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the ultra glove-fitting habits are no longer 
worn. 

Cycling—or wheeling—gowns are made up 
in the same weight of cloth as the riding-habits. 
Nothing of lighter weight will answer with- 
out risking the wind’s frolicsome humor. 
Paris tailors put a heavy satin lining in cycling 
skirts to give greater ease to the motion re- 
quired to turn the wheel—and it is well worth 
the extra expense to get rid of all possible fric- 
tion. Facings of leather, and inserting weights 
in the bottom of skirt, are both very necessary 
adjuncts. The favorite cloths are fancy 
heather mixtures from Scott Adie’s, or clouded 
checks. Something flecked with white, the sur- 
face effects running into browns, greens, blues 
or grays. As forthe kind of bodice or jacket— 
there are three or four styles, all very fit and 
pretty. The open or closed Eton for instance, 
or the coatee—very open, with vest, and 
rounded corners, or the same almost closed 
with square corners, and the trim-belted Nor- 
folk jacket, or the basque-jacket, single 
breasted with coat collar, showing a chemisette 
and tie. Propriety and severity of style must 
be observed in cycling-gowns as they are, in 
fact, another form of habit. A little indul- 
gence in quiet coloring may enter the necktie 
or hat trimming, but everything voyante must 
be tabooed. ‘The hat for spring wheeling 
should afford shade to the eyes. The sailor- 
brimmed hat answers nicely and should 
always be accompanied by a veil. Leggings, 
of course, are made to match the habit. Boots 
or ties may be of russet or black patent 
leather, with flat low heels. Dent gloves, 
small lapel bouquets, always give a smart 
finish to the costume. 

Hunting suits, in reality shooting suits, also 
answer for trout-fishing admirably, and are 
made of water-proof Scotch cheviots and 
tweeds, with knickers to match. The skirts 
come to the calf of leg, showing the cloth or 
leather leggings, which should reach the knee. 
A Norfolk jacket is the customary thing, 
trimly belted; a neat turn-over collar with 
chemisette and tie, and moderate sleeves with 
stitched rolling cuffs. Large hip pockets on 
the jacket, which should be six or seven inches 
long below the belt line. 

Rubber-soled russet boots, chamois-skin 
gloves, a tissue veil to keep from tanning, 
worn over a Tam, or turban, or hunter’s cap. 


VIENNA 


O it is Princess Kinsky who is to act the 
part of fairy godmothér to the good 
city of Vienna, and who has come to 

the rescue alike of Society and of the people 
at large. In my last letter I think I told you 
how we were all in a great state of perturba- 
tion over the misfortunes which had succes- 
sively overtaken the great ladies whom we 
have been accustomed to regard as our leaders 
and autocrats, as well as the moving spirits 
in every entertainment or charitable enter- 
prise. Princess Marie Hohenlohe is still suf- 
fering from a broken leg and shock to her 
system ; Countess Kilmanségg, the energetic 
wife of the popular governor of Viennna, is 
only just recovering from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, while Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich is doubly bereaved by the loss of her 
husband and of the continued use of his fortune, 
metropolitan palace and country chateaux, all 
of which pass along with the entailed property 
to his half-brother. Princess Kinsky has now 
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stepped into the breach and has announced 
her intention of inaugurating her reign by a 
flower corso in the Prater, on 25 May, similar 
to those which annually take place at Nice 
and elsewhere on the French Riviéra, but sur- 
passing in magnificance and splendor every- 
thing of the kind that has ever been held here 
before. And yet we have had some very 
pretty flower corsos in years gone by, every- 
body being decked out in holiday attire, and 
the superb and absolutely unrivaled Prater 
avenue lined from one end to the other with 
magnificently horsed carriages adorned with 
flowers, and containing everything that was 
fairest and most noble in the Austrian capital. 
The servants on these occasions are arrayed 
in their gala liveries, the horses are decked 
out in their state harness, and outriders, postil- 
ions and daumonts are the rule, rather than the 
exception. Of course, this gives a tremen- 
dous fillip to local trade and industry, besides 
which there is nothing that the masses enjoy 
so much as a public holiday and 
the spectacle of great luxury which, 
unlike other parts of the continent, 
seems to afford pleasure to our 
people, rather than to excite their 
ill-will. Although still marvelously 
well-preserved, Princess Kinsky is 
quite an elderly woman, being over 
sixty years of age. Indeed, there 
always seems to me to be some- 
thing particularly touching in the 
authority accorded by all our beau- 
tiful young married women to these 
old ladies, and unless I am mis- 
taken, Vienna is the only city where 
the direction of Society is left in 
the hands of grandmothers; for 
Princess Hohenlohe, Princess Met- 
ternich and Princess Kinsky have 
all attained this dignity. Princess 
Kinsky, who is by birth a member 
of the reigning house of Liechten- 
stein, will be splendidly seconded 
by her daughters, the Princess 
Auersperg, the Countess Wilczék, 
and, above all, by the lovely Prin- 
cess Montenuovo, whose handsome 
and wealthy husband is the grand- 
son of. Empress Marie Louise of 
France and of her chamberlain, 
General Count Neipperg, who plays 
so prominent a role in Sardou’s 
drama, Madame Sans-Géne. 

Then, too, the Princess and her daughters 
have taken a very active part in organizing 
and promoting the so-called fashion exhibition 
which has just been opened in the Blumen- 
silen. It consists of an exhibition of every- 
thing pertaining to feminine “toilette,” from 
hats down to gaiters, each Viennese modiste 
and “lingére,” bootmaker, etc., having en- 
deavored to show the daintiest and most at- 
tractive of his or her wares. I need scarcely 
say that the exhibition is thronged from morn- 
ing till night with women of every class, and 
many a young girl or married woman belong- 
ing to the middle and lower orders is able, 
thereby, to acquire notions with regard to the 
improvement and refining of her ‘ toilette,” 
a result which is not without its delicatizing 
influence. It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more complete, and I have often won- 
dered why this peculiarly Viennese institution 
is not adopted in other great cities, since it 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial and educa- 
tional effect. 


There has been quite an amusing little epi- 
sode here at the French Embassy. The pres- 
ent Ambassador is a very jovial, popular indi- 
vidual, notoriously fond of high living and of 
a good table, the perfection of his dinners go- 
ing far to atone for his “ bourgeois” origin and 
name in the eyes of our so exclusive Society. 
Diplomats, as you know, have a right of im- 
porting their supplies from abroad duty free, 
a record, however, being kept by the customs 
authorities of what they thus bring in. Three 
years ago the custom returns showed that no 
less than 36,000 bottles of champagne and 
high-priced Bordeaux and Burgundies had 
been imported for the use of the French Em- 
bassy here. In the following year these fig- 
ures had mounted up to 60,000 bottles, which 
caused an astonishment, not unmingled with 
awe, on the part of the Austrian fiscal authori- 
ties for the extraordinary bibulous capacity of 
the French Ambassador. But when this 
spring the returns for the past twelve months 





showed that more than 100,000 bottles of 
wine had been imported for the use of the 
French mission during that period, it was felt 
that there must be a leak of some kind some- 
where, and Count Wurmbrandt, during the 
course of a dinner commenced to chaff M. 
Lozé on the amount of wine consumed by his 
embassy. This led to investigation, which 
resulted in the astounding discovery that one 
of the chief secretaries of the mission in addi- 
tion to his diplomatic duties had been acting 
as agent in Austria for three leading French 
wine houses, whose cases he imported free of 
duty under the embassy- privilege. I need 
scarcely add that he had been sent about his 
business, and that the French Government 
has repaid to the Austrian treasury the 
amount of which its customs had been de- 
frauded, reserving to itself the right of 
recovering the sums involved from the firms 
concerned. 
Baroness Wallsee. 


Vienna, Apr., 1895. 
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Fig. 1570—Walking costume, showing fancy 
braided jacket with velvet collar, worn over 
black silk or satin skirt, The bodice is made 
of fancy green and white narrow stripe silk, 
with small spray of fine pink flowers at inter- 
vals. 


Fig. 1165—Figured silk costume, the bodice 
covered with guipure, heavily embroidered 
with steel spangles. Large bows ot ribbon 
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appear on skirt, bodice, and on sleeves at el- 
bow. 

Fig. 1166—Gray alpaca White waistcoat, 
barred with red Tie and belt of red and gray 
plaid ribbon. Hat of gray wings. 

Fig. 1133—Model for or alas coat, 
in tan, gray, black or blue cloth, 

Fig. 1195— Bodice trimming. Black lace 
yoke, trimmed with ruffle of lace and black 
satin loops and streamers, 


Fig. 1193—Yoke of very fine needlework, 
with ribbon stock, 

Fig. 1140— White silk bodice, covered with 
fine white silk figured gauze, which is fulled 
on. Bunches of black velvet loops (wired) are 
placed on the shoulders, There is a black 
velvet stock and belt. 

Fig. 1194— Separate blouse of lawn and in- 
sertion, with ribbon collar, to be worn over 
plain bodice. 
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Fig. 1163—Blue crépon gown, with fichu of 
cream-white, with butterfly bow of jet. Black 
satin sash. 

Fig. 1161—Polonaise of cloth, with satin 
panels in different color and material. 

Fig. 1162—Viennese model for cloth gown, 
trimmed with braiding. Stiff white waistcoat. 

Fig. 1164—Green crépon Eton jacket, revers 
faced with white and trimmed with jet span- 
gies. Waistcoat white silk. 
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Large Purchases 


OF 
Genuine French Crepon. 


An immense foreign purchase 
of rich colored Crepon will 
be on sale, on our retail coun- 
ters. 

These have been secured 
at a great advantage in price, 
and we shall offer them at 
rates that will surprise all 





“‘ Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Chafing Dish 


who are familiar with fine : B k EF 

goods. ree 
Extra wiry hard crinkle Recipe 00 © 

Crepon, twenty French qo reliable recipes. Published in cons 


nectien with our general silverware 
business—the largest in the world. Call 
at either store, or write, enclosin 
stamp. A Meriden Britannia Co. Chaf- 
ing Dish is ** a thing of beauty,” 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
208 Fifth Ave. and 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 


shades, at 75 cents per yard. 
About 600 pieces of the rich 
varieties that are in the 
height of fashion at one-half 
former quotations. 
Covertines, Coaching 
Checks, Mohairs, have just 
been added for this month. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, B Altman On Co 


New York. 
Are now showing, on 
SECOND FLOOR, 


A NEW SPRING COLLECTION OF 


Trade Mark, Registered. 
gu SOLELY AT “ THE POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set) 
Those inexpensive English and French 
Things for Country House Decoration : 


The pv ashable Cit? | PAPERS FOR WALLS. LADIES 
e Hunter's Red 5 BICYCLE 
THE CLuNyY CANVAS FOR WALLS AND CURTAINS, 2 " 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR BLUE AND WHITE Rooms, GYMNASIUM 
and , 
THE “ LIBERTY ”’’ FURNISHINGS, AND 
(Trade Mark, Registered.) 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO,, | 42d St., West, GOLF SUITS. 
NEW YORK. at Fifth Ave. Also 
Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—Carriage Free 
to all parts of the States. BLOOMERS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, 
TIGHTS and 
SWEATERS, 


Specially adapted to 
ALL ATHLETIC PURPOSES, 


AT 
ADVANTAGEOUS PRICES. 


18th St., roth St., and 6th Ave. 





IT IS GOOD FORM 


to ride handsome and graceful BRnREPAoT KAFFEE BROD. 


RAMBLER BIGYGLES 


Att weicuTs, $100. Tanpems, $150. 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 


BEVERAGE = <= 
This Bread Coffee is nourishing, supporting, up- 
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AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
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For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a magnifi- 
cently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line, 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
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Cincinnati 22; St, Louis 30. 
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Practically a train every hour, via 


“AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 
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Fig. 1188—Carriage dress of pink, spotted 
with dull green. Bodice of plain pink, the 
front of bodice laid in plaits. Circular bands 
of plaited silk around the arm holes and collar. 
Belt and bow and ends at each side of collar of 
green satin ribbon, Hatof fine brown chip, 
two immense pink roses, green wing and tail 
feathers on each side of hat. 

Fig. 1186—Jabot of lace for trimming front 
of waistcoat to be worn with silk costume. 

Fig. 1187—Silk plaited gauze ruff with fall 
of point d’esprit. 

Fig. 1185—W hite satin, striped with black 
velvet. Sleeve puffs of black velvet, vest white 
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satin, covered with black lace strewn with small 
Rhinestones, Rhinestone buttons at left side. 

Fig. 1192—A simple evening gown for a 
young girl, suitable for home wear. It is made 
in soft white Japanese washing silk, with a 
perfectly plain full skirt. At the waist there 
is a soft sash of silk in lovely shade of leaf- 
green. The sleeves are made with double 
puffs, each puff divided by a smocking of pale 
green silk. At the back there is a deep curved 
collar edged with an embroidery in pale green 
silk, while in front there is an elaborate de- 
sign of smocking, the bodice’ being fastened 
outside with small white buttons. 
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Fig. 1123—Lace yoke and hat for little girl. 

Fig. 1538—Hat composed entirely of lace 
and osprey. 

Fig. 1183—Kerchief folds in chiffon, draped 
on the shoulders with a row of pearls and a 
crape bow similar to the one at the waist. 
Watered silk lines the irregular flutings of the 
epaulettes and of the Greek drapery, further 
ornamented with rows of spangles, 

Fig. 1128—Model for light-weight cloth 
bodice to show fancy silk waistcoat. 

Fig. 1540—Jacket with square revers and 
small bonnet, with huge bunches of fine blue, 
pink, yellow or lavender flowers on either side. 
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Fig. 1537—An abnormally. wide bonnet 
composed of lace, jet and satin bows. 

Fig. 1181— Black velvet cape with very small 
moonlight-blue beads, and further ornamented 
with an effective appliqué of black satin. A 
ruffie of lace may be seen at the throat with 
bows of satin ribbon. The large picture hat 
has a crown of bright yellow fancy straw, and 
a very wide brim of cream-colored guipure 
fully plaited. The trimming consists of bows 
of black velvet and very long black ostrich 
feathers, most artistically arranged, so that 
some cluster round the crown while others 
droop over the brim. 
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ordinary soaps. 


Ivory Soap is always in sight and is not wasting at the bot- 


tom of the tub. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


PREPARATIONS 


Contain the Purest and Highest 
Medicinal Virtues. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAM 
quickest, most brilliant 
polish, free from grit, does not 
stain, fragrant perfume, soc. and 25c. ROSALINE, 
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lotion, hands, etc., soc. OLIVINE, a salve, soc. 
Details in price list, goods sent, postage, price. 
Sold everywhere. Insist on, Beware of substitutes. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO.. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
Established 1868. 

Salesrooms, 10 and 12 East 23d St., N. Y. 
Take Elevator. 
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those that are true to the fragrance 
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You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 
Interline the Puffed Sleeves 


and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 
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and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Comes in 
Three 
Weights 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 


will not lose their shape if lined 
‘with Fibre Chamois — unaf- 
fected by dampness— endorsed 
‘by all leading modistes. 





To be found at the Lining Counter 
of all leading Dry Goods Stores. 
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Fig. 1168—Costume worn in The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, now being played in London. 
The material is black and white check glacé. 
The skirt is cut very full, with long sashes of 
black satin ribbon at the back, and the ribbon 
continued round the waist. The bodice is 
trimmed artistically with a white chiffon fichu 
edged with écru lace ; the effect of this passing 
through the waistband on the skirt 1s most be- 
coming. Over this costume is worn a cape of 
black-faced cloth, which is lined with white 
satin, and narrow insertions of white satin out- 
lines the edge all round. A stylish bonnet of 
coarse white chip trimmed with jet and an os- 
prey. 

Fig. 1171—An_ exceedingly pretty bodice 
made of yellow soie de chine, accordion-plaited. 
The butterfly sleeves are arranged with double 
puffs and caught up on the shoulder, while at 
the elbow they are finished with bands of 
cream-colored guipure, Just below the collar 
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there is a kind of necklace, formed of chains of 
bright jet beads, and held together by oval 
medallions. The deep basques of cream- col- 
ored guipure hang very gracefully from a folded 
waistband of yellow soie de chine, ornamented 
with rosettes on either side. 
Fig. 1583—Adjustable yoke of Valenciennes. 
Trimming of loops and ends of ribbon. 
Fig. 1170—Gown of black crépon. 
satin revers covered with jetted lace. 
Fig. 1176—Is made in one of the new silks, 
with fine stripes, and spots in pale mauve and 
green. It is arranged with a very effective 
trimming of pale green satin ribbons, which 
are placed both on the sleeves and at the waist 
in strapsand bows. Plaited jabots of fine lace 
ina pale shade of yellow may be seen on either 
side of this bodice, in tront, the collar-band 
being covered with folds of lace to correspond. 
Fig. 1174—Is made in turquoise-blue glacé 
silk, with a square collar of ivory guipure, and 


White 





- silk, with a fine black stripe in it. 
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a leaf-shaped trimming of goffered glacé silk, 
edged throughout with narrow ivory colored 
lace, and arranged to outline the lace collar and 
pass in epaulette fashion over the shoulders. 


Fig. 1175—Blouse of Tartan silk. It is quite 
simply made with wide sleeves and a full front, 
finished both at neck and waist with folded 
bands of silk, and loose ends. 

Fig. 1556 - Suggested bodice for inexpensive 
Japanese silk. 

Fig. 1178—Satin blouse simulating jacket 
effect, with waistcoat of gray or white cloth. 


Fig. 1172— Is of small black and white check 
The sleeves 
are very full, but reach only to the elbow, 
while the full pouch front overhangs and 
almost hides the folded silk waistband. A 
deep collar of cream guipure, in a series Van 
Dyke points, gives a pretty finishing touch to 
this becoming bodice. 


gy | 
AMY 
ZIT 
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Fig. 1169—An evening gown of kilted black 
net, ornamented with sequins. The bodice is 
cut square, a broad band of jet passementerie 

assing straight across the front and losing itself 

in the filmy folds of the frilled sleeves, while 
the overhanging fulness of the net bodice is 
caught into a jet corselg, which is fastened 
across with jet strings and buttons. Costume 
worn in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, as is 
the one that follows. 

Fig. 1167— Gown in black Sicilian alpaca, 
the skirt cut full with strapped seams, and the 
coat is finished in the same way. There is a 
large collar, with revers of white satin, over 
which is placed a black net. with écru spots 
and sprigs, and a kilting of the same net, with 
an edging of Valenciennes lace, falls all round. 
The front is made of white chiffon, kilted, and 
the neck finished with satin ribbons and 
rosette. Hat of black fancy coarse straw, 
trimmed with blackbird and white chiffon. 
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A PERFECT CORSET 


The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
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A 

Broadway, 
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BEST&CO 


This Gir/’s suit ts 
of good quality dark 
, blue flannel, and the 
| price, $5.50, for all 
sizes from 4to 14 
years, is very low for 
so useful and stylish 
adress. It is trimm- 
ed with white braid, 
and the jacket has a 
belted full back. It 
is worn either open 
or closed over a shirt 
waist, is well made, 
and desirable fora 
school, outing or 
traveling costume. 


903 Broadway, Cor. 2oth St. 
New York. 


HE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 


SHOPPING IN EUROPE. 


Ladies desiring the latest Paris and London fash- 
ons, or articles of any description purchased for 
ersonal use or house decoration, can have their 

mrders executed with taste and judgment. Com- 
mission ten per cent. Highest references given in 
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Children’s Fashions. 





Address, 


MISS R. C. NEWBOTD, 
Rittenhouse Street, Philadelphia. 


study of children’s fashions in every 
detail from Hats to Shoes as our estab- 
| lishment, where the outfitting of Boys. | 
Girls and Babies is the special business. | 
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After June Ist, 


Care J.S. MORGAN & CO., 
London, England. 


60-62 West 23d St. 
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By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A.S., London. 
A. B. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila , Pa. 
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pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 


Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Founded 18% 79! Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Food is fuel to the body. 
‘“*Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 

Lake and Halsted Streets, Chicago. 
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(Continued from page iii.) 

This resemblance does not, however, 
stamp the fan as of French origin, as the 
Louis xiv. style at the end of the seventeenth 
century was in vogue all over Europe, being 
imitated everywhere. It is rare to find a 
painter of fans using these motives, however, 
most fan decorators preferring figure subjects, 
generally mythelogical or historic to suit the 
pompous taste of the epoch. ‘The men and 
women of these days were surrounded by 
these mock-heroic representations ; they saw 
them on their ceilings, on their walls, in their 
books and on their snuff-boxes, as well as on 
their fans, and thus naturally thought of 
them as right and proper subjects for pictures 
and decorations of whatsoever kind or di- 
mension. 

On us the impression they make is espe- 
cially curious when they are painted on the 
fans known as brisés. Mrs. Pinchot’s col- 
lection does not contain any of these French 
brisés fans (presumably because the collector 
has not seen one important enough to tempt 
her). As this is a little talk on fans in general, 
not a catalogue raisonné, I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to mention the brisés fans here. 
(‘hey were generally in use at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries, somewhat later, perhaps, 
than the painted Dutch fan belonging to 
Mrs. Pinchot. They have no mount or 
leaf, being composed entirely of sticks held 
together by a ribbon at the top. Across 
these sticks, when spread out, the subject is 
painted, either covering the ground or leaving 
white backgrounds of the ivory, generally in 
what is known as Vernis-Martin, from the 
fine varnish used, which gives a peculiar 
transparency and brilliancy to the coloring. 
The genuine Vernis-Martin was invented by 
Robert Martin, who had had his ambition 
and inventiveness fired by study of the fine 
lacquers of the Orient. Earlier, or at the 
same time, inferior processes seem to have 
been invented, as the Vernis-Martin fans are 
of very unequal merit. Painting on ivory 
without any specially named varnish was also 
employed, as may be seen on the sticks of the 
Dutch fan in question, which is gaily painted 
with birds, leaves, flowers, etc., in bright 
colors. 

Mrs. Pinchot docs not own a Vernis- 
Martin, but she does own a very interesting 
brisés fan of ivory. I referred to it above for 
convenience sake as Dutch, because it comes 
from Holland and has a Dutch painting on 
it. In reality it is only the painting that is 
Dutch ; the fan itself, which is an exquisitely 
delicate piece of carved ivory, comes from 
China (or Japan), as is evident from the 
design. This is a thin, light scroll, en- 
riched with a few well-distributed little gilt 
flowers and supporting tiny gilt houses and 
pagodas, all carved in low relief on a back- 
ground of fine open-work bars. In the cen- 
tre is a medallion in the shape of a shield, 
left bare by the Oriental carver, and decor- 
ated after the arrival of the fan in Europe 
with a quaint painting of a couple ina garden, 
in stitf seventeerith century dress, conversing 
or making love and very much at home, 
quite undisturbed by the far away suggestions 
of the pagodas and scroll-work. Things 
Chinese were the fashion then, and it was 
also the fashion to have them made to order, 
only partially completed, as in this case, when 
the central medallion was left for the 
European painter to work his will on, or in 
the case of many other fans among the more 
important ones, when the sticks were Orien- 
tal and the mount or leaf European. 

The folding fan itself was of Japanese 
origin, and was known in Japan from the 
seventh century A.D. Its use soon spread 
to China; in the sixteenth century it was 
introduced from China into Portugal and 
from Portugal into France; it the seven- 
teenth century it had superseded all the 
earlier forms of fans in use in the sixteenth 
century ; the painted screen, the revolving 
flag of silk, and that beautiful form which 
has been lately revived, the screen-like fan 
of ostrich plumes. , 

The next fan on our list, No. 7, is of 





the Louis xvi. period, comprising the last 
twenty-five years of the old monarchy. 
The making of fans, then under the influ- 
ence of the roccuco style of the middle of the 
century, reached high-water mark. All the 
minor arts, especially those relating to the 
embellishmcnt and charm of life, and the 
coguettish, sprightly and fascinating women 
ot the times were then in a flourishing state. 
The roccoco style is too capricious to please 
everyone, and too much cheapened, alas, by 
modern imitation not to have lost some of 
its charm, yet no one can deny that it was a 
period of creativeness, life, sparkle and ap- 
preciation of the right treatment of certain 
minor problems ; among these, that of suit- 
able fan decoration. Mounts of vellum, 
kid, paper or Chinese silk came into general 
use as a background for painting, the heavy 
mythological and pompous historical subjects 
were abandoned or made suitable by play ful 
handling ; little Loves abounded and graceful 
representations of scenes of idyllic love-mak- 
ing, such as were affected by Watteau. 

The treatmcnt, too, changed, running more 
to ornament, and abandoning the attempt to 
compress a grand historical painting within 
the limits of afan-leaf. The sticks were 
treated with all the spirit, grace and charm 
of the ornamental art of the period, they 
were generally of ivory or pearl, often decor- 
ated with painting, gilding or inlay of various 
kinds, yet nevir heavy. 

These main characteristics were not lost 
with that gradual change in taste and senti- 
ment, which brought about what is known 
as the Louis xvi. style. The reign of Marie 
Antoinette, young, beautiful, pleasure-loving 
as she was, would not be likely to interfere 
with the reign of the fan. Indeed, we read 
of a very pretty habit of hers, that of giving 
away a tan which she had used once or 
twice to some friend or favorite lady. 

Mrs. Pinchot owns no less than eight of 
these Louis xvi. fans, which, when taken 
together, display some of the most charming 
characteristics of this pretty style. Thus, No.7 
has a centre subject, representing Paris 
awarding the prize of beauty to Venus, with 
little Loves playing around them; Juno and 
Minerva in the clouds in the background, 
and two side medallions in grisaille suspend- 
ed from and surrounded by the airiest of fes- 
toons of flowers. Another is painted with a 
subject representing courtly shepherds playing 
the flute. The oblong medallion, which 
serves as their background, occupies not one- 
third of the leaf; the rest is given over 
mainly to ornament, exquisitely painted gar- 
lands of roses. The whole is a light-hearted 
idyl, graceful and tender. 

The finest example, owned by Mrs. Pin- 
chot, for instance, has a symmetrical middle 
panel with a picture of some people greeting 
a lady in enormous hoops, who might repre- 
sent Marie Antoinette herself in her earlier 
days. On either side, connected at the bot- 
tom with the centre, there were two upright 
scroles of fine gold acanthus, resembling 
metal-work, intertwisted with sprays and 
garlands of small naturalistic flowers deli- 
cately painted. To the right the scroll 
supports a little pedestal with two white 
doves ; from this (near the top of the 
fan) a garland is flung, held up in a fes- 
toon by a bow of ribbon, and finally caught 
back by a graceful lady. To the left there 
is a large pot of flowers instead of the doves, 
and a gentleman instead of the lady. He 
does not interfere with the garland, however; 
he simply stands smiling and saluting. The 
sticks of this fan are also worthy of special 
notice. They are of ivory, exquisitely carved, 
and gilt with the variegated gilding, that are 
such a feature of the Louis xvi. The orna- 
ment shows a happy adaptation of the long 
oval medallions and twisted rustic twigs of 
the style to the form of the fan sticks. 
The medallions contain carved and printed 
figures, possibly in Vernis-Martin, as they 
are quite transparent when held up to the 

light. 

Space does not allow me to dwell on the 
other fans of this collection, so I must con- 
clude with a brief note that the Empire style 


is represented by a blue silk fan, with a 
flower pattern of gold spangles on a net 
background ; the Spanish fans of about 1830 
by a very handsome specimen, and the 
French fans of the same period by two fans 
—a mourning fan and a bridal fan— very 
interesting, as showing the costume of the 
time. 


WHAT THEY READ 


THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. BY Cc. 


DE VARIGNY 


M. de Varigny has so evidently written 
his book in good faith, and with the purpose 
of informing his countrywomen just what 
that remarkable creature, ‘‘the American 
woman °” is, that one is obliged to treat him 
with the respect due to earnestness of pur- 
pose. . Beginning with the landing of the 
Pilgrims, he gives an interesting, if superfi- 
cial, sketch of the circumstances which have 
combined to form the American woman’s 
character and draw out her individuality. It 
is true that he stops short with the Virginia 
Colonists, and all the mighty changes and 
the wondrous developments which have since 
taken place are treated as things of naught. 
The Revolution and the Civil War, the 
Abolition of Slavery, and all the mass of 
events which, in making up the history of 
the United States, have followed each other 
with the rapidity and closely interwoven 
stress of the motives in a score of Richard 
Wagner, and which have necessarily been 
factors in the formation of those characters 
which the author assumes to describe, are 
ignored, and he jumps at once from a very 
pretty and authentic sketch of Society and 
girls’ letters, in Washington’s day, to a con- 
sideration of the American woman of to-day 
as known to him and to foreigners generally, 
but only in her incarnation as ‘* Society 
Woman.”’ 

There is so much of good sense and justice 
in what M. de Varigny says on certain sub- 
jects—as, for instance, the marriage and di- 
vorce laws—that he earns pardon for some of 
the mistakes into which he falls—mistakes 
which, on the whole, are neither many nor 
serious. We cannot but be amused by the 
innocence which allows him to believe in 
the young lady who invites the seated man in 
a street car to stand up by a tap of her fan, or 
in the New York girls who drive in the Park 
alone in **a light buggy drawn by a swift 
trotter,’’ or the ingenious renter of ‘* flirtation 
umbrellas.”” It is impossible to be hyper- 
critical of such errors as the change of an 
initial in the name of well-known people, 
and indeed, the whole book is written, not 
only in such good faith, but on the whole, 
with such absence of hostile aminus, it is so 
evidently the result of careful reading and 
observation instead of the catch-penny stuff 
too often offered as the ‘‘ observations of an 
intelligent foreigner,”’’ that the only criticism 
to be offered is a warning against generaliza- 
ticns. For even within the comparatively 
narrow circle of ** Society girls’’ whom ob- 
viously because they are the women most 
apt to marry abroad, M. de Varigny has care- 
fully observed, there is a far greater variety 
of type than he appears to have recognized, 
while in the very large world outside that 
circle, and not touching either the circles in 
which that remarkable person, Belle Starr, 
lived the variety of type of the girls and 
women of the United States is so great that 
in order adequately to observe them, a divis- 
ion of labor becomes necessary akin to the 
case of the tree which was so tall it took two 
men and a boy to look to the top of it. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

LISBETH WILSON. BY ELIZA NELSON BLAIR 

This is a book to which it is difficult to do 
justice, for while certain portions of it are 
worthy of praise, it is too inartistic a per- 
formance to merit any serious consideration 








as a work of a fiction. Read, as it well nay 
be, for its graphic pictures of old days in 
New Hampshire, full of life and interest ia 
its panorama of farm life among the moun- 
tains, it is excellent, and many of its descr’ p- 
tions of scenery, as well as of houses and 
customs, are excellent, though it is difficult 
for the sense of the picturesque to survive 
under the crushing weight of such names 2s 
** Smith Hill.’ As a novel, however, it is 
deficient in plot, character, incident, motive, 
in fact almost every requisite for gooa fiction. 
People there are in plenty in its pages, too 
many, in fact, and their individuality 
strong, but all passes before us like a series 
of detached scenes rather than as a coherent 
story. 

What the reader chiefly remembers are 
the sketches of “ Quilting,’’ ‘* Camp Meet- 
ing,’ ‘* Muster,”’ ‘* Sugaring-Off’’ and 
‘¢ Barn Raising,’ which are, after all, the 
raison d’étre of the book. The now fash. 
ionable disuse of the comma makes many 
sentences obscure, and though *‘ youngerly ”’ 
is a delightful antithesis to ‘* elderly,’’ “a 
chordant ledge of rock ”’ is too recondite for 
an unscientific work. One weuld like to 
know Mrs, Blair’s authority for making boys 
of nine and twelve sing tenor and bass, and 
for asserting that the ‘* light infantry ’’ took 


their name from a part of their dress. (Lee 

& Shepard). 

APPLEDORE-FARM. BY CATHERINE 8, MAC- 
Quolp 


The West of England, with its pictur- 
esqe farming country, its gabled and red 
brick, gray-timbered farm-houses, is always 
a charming locality for a story. The pleas- 
ing view of old orchards, belts of tall elms, 
flower beds stretching on one side, and vege- 
table gardens on the other, put us in touch 
with Appledore-Farm, and in sympathy with 
its dwellers, handsome, genial Philip Bryant, 
his lovely motherless daughter, Ruth, and 
young Mr. Reginald Bevington, come to 
learn the secrets of agriculture, as young 
Englishmen are frequently sent to do by their 
families. 

There are other things to learn when two 
such young hearts meet besides the practical 
things selected by their elders, as Ruth and 
Reginald soon discover, for it was in the 
nature of things that they should fall madly 
in love with each other. She, the guile'ess 
girl, loving and trusting, he the mad, rash 
youth, making avowels and demanding con- 
cessions that were unwarrantable. Then 
comes the interference of an ambitious 
mother who has planned a marriage de 
convenance for her son, who finally yields, 
and the marriage takes place. The lover in 
the end is proven a cad, and Ruth, wise in 
her sorrow, becomes the wife of the devoted, 
generous friend of her girlhood, Michael 
Clifford. A lovelier character than Ruth 
Bryant it is impossible to imagine. The 
author’s clever pen may reproduce her equal, 
but never may surpass the sweet, pure, 
womanliness she has drawn. In Michael 
Clifford and his devoted sister, Dorothy, are 
summed up the noble healthful virtues of 
faithful pure lives. They meet their trials 
and disappointments with the dignity and 
patience born of their English blood, evolving 
high moral strength and lofty conception of 
their duty to those about them. 

Miss Macquoid has the unusual faculty of 
making her characters attractive by their 
goodness, without becoming tiresome through 
their cant or self-righteousness, as most goody- 
goody people are. 


CATMUR’S CAVE. BY RICHARD DOWLING 


To write an entertaining story of a de- 
praved smuggler showman, proprietor of 
Catmur’s Caves, in the deep archway on 
Railway Avenue, where a thousand trains 
pass a day on the south side of the Thames, 
has the ring of novelty and catches the read- 
er’s attention. The author’s character 
menagerie is quite as various as the freaks and 
beasts in the show. Besides the unprincipled 
showman, Catmur, there is his unique lion- 
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ramer, **the sooty, middle-aged Jeff Mon- 
y, who, we are given to understand, is 
“full of human gentleness ’’ Young and 
iutiful Millie Starr, the changeling—the 
iirvoyant of his show—and her millionaire 
fither, ignorant of his daughter’s existence ; 
young and ambitivus secretary, with 
ong detective proclivities, seeking the lost 
iress, for his own benefit, by means of a 
per clue, are the principals. All thisis very 
ich in the line of the ** penny dreadful,” 
t very well done in Mr. Dowling’s hands, 
- plot quite ingenious, moving and brisk, 
ilminating in defeating a murder and spoil- 
the secretary’s plans. The great and 
npardonable blemish is the revolting ending 
t the story, when inexperienced, childish 
Millie is turned over to be the wife of the 
jeous, swarthy, ignorant beast-tamer, Jeff 
Monday, with chin projected so as in profile 
suggest negro blood.’” The author de- 
ghts, evidently, in the shock he is giving 
his readers, and proceeds to depict the father 
eeing his beautiful daughter for the first 
time, and being told she had given her heart 
to the lion-tamer, cooly says, ‘* This lady 
tells me she had given you her heart before 
he knew she had a father. May I, sir, 
ffer you her father’s hand?’’ Both lan- 
guage and situation are preposterous, unnat- 
ural and abhorrent. (United States Book 
Co.) 


VIENNA 


(Frcm Our Own Correspondent. ) 


last Thursday by the German Am- 

bassador and Countess Eulenburg. 
The corps diplomatique was well represent- 
ed, and all that Vienna holds of grand- 
eigneurs and great ladies had seemingly put 
in an an appearance, for the. enfilade of 
Hower-decked and brightly illuminated salons 
was absolutely crowded with distinguished 
peuple. 

Count Kalnoky, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, arrived early, and was soon followed 
by the Italian Ambassador, Count Nigra, 
who was accompanied by the Japanese Min- 
ister and the latter’s wife, a very well-dressed 
and dainty-looking little lady, with very little 
of the exotic about her. She wore an ex- 
quisitely simple and at the same time pictur- 
esque gown of lemon and pink pencil-striped 
juchess satin, with puffed sleeves to match ; 
the corsage formed into three flat plaits from 
the bust to the waist, affixed by large pink 
pearls surrounded by brilliants. The front of 
the bodice was ornamented by a skilful ar- 
rangement of lace falling from neck to waist, 
ind a large bow of pale pink moiré ribbon 
ccupied the entire front of the bodice from 
houlder to shoulder, the ends of the bow 
continuing to and encircling the waist, where 
they terminated at the back in a windmill 
bow. Countess Eulenburg s toilette of white 
‘* velours-€pinglé *> was very gorgeous indced. 
It was worked with a leaf-scroll design in 

i pearls and small brilliants, and was fin- 

‘d round the edge of the skirt with a run- 

g design of similar pattern. Great rosettes 

white moiré, set here and there about 
the hem with quaint effect, suggested the 
purest 1830 style, while the corsage of point 
ie Venise, powdered with pearls and dia- 
nds, was finished at the waist with white 
iré, a rosette to match being placed on 
side. Around the decolletage was a nar- 

v repetition of the hem ornamentation, 
[he very full sleeves to the elbow were of 

vet, embroidered with the pearl and byil- 

it scroll design, while on the left side the 
vet skirt parted ‘* a la Greque,’’ to reveal 
panel of white satin, beautifully hand- 
nted in a design of mauve pansies and 
ost black-hued petunias. The buffet 
ked most invitingly elegant, and was dis- 
ed amid a mass of blossoming shrubs and 
nts. It was jighted by several beautiful 
ircester lamps matching the plates, which 
re in a tender tone of cream, with a little 
g ‘din it, a slight admixture of soft yellow 
| a touch or two of deep mandarin. The 
ge shades of the lamps were in cream color 


Vy" brilliant was the reception given 


\ 





and mandarin, the two colors alternating in 
the frills of which the shades were composed 
Above the buffet a large triple arch of gilt 
and crystal was hung, with small glass vases 
containing mandarin and pale yellow roses, 
with some pale green foliage. A smaller, 
though similar arch at either end had no 
deep-toned roses, but only pale yellow ones, 

Several of our élégantes have started a 
new fad which, in my opinion, eclipses the 
now old-fashioned, humdrum, tedious and 
somewhat vulgar stamp, monogram, or even 
autograph collections. This novelty consists 
in the keeping of a very elaborate diary 
which is at the same time an album of con- 
siderable scope. I saw a very remarkable 
specimen of this species of diary belonging to 
one of our young Archduchesses the other 
day, and was so much struck with the inge- 
nuity of the idea that I will describe it here. 
The book was a ponderous volume, superbly 
bound in burnished silver and provided with 
a patent safety lock. This costly binding 
was lined inside with pale pink moiré silk, 
and contained over five hundred pages of 
vellum. Therein the Archduchess writes 
every evening the events of the day in the 
usual journal fashion, but, far from confining 
herself to dry facts, each page of this exquis- 
ite book is a small chef d’euvre of witty 
satire and style. Moreover, the young 
Princess, being no mean artist with pencil 
and brush, she charmingly illustrates the 
scenes described in so genial a way, and her 
water-color and pen-and-ink sketches are 
the prettiest things imaginable. But this is 
not all; for on some of the leaves there are 
dried flowers—souvenirs of excursions, balls 
or dinner parties—beautifully illuminated 
menus and programmes, the remembrance of 
some particularly enjoyable féte at which she 
was present, choice bits of poetry, photo- 
graphs of dear friends, celebrities or favorite 
scenery, and last, but not least, there are to 
be found scattered all over the pages of this 
charming ‘*‘ omnium,’’the autographs of all 
the distinguished people who come to the 
Archducal palace. Nothing can give an ad- 
equate idea of the completeness of this work 
of patience, which does infinite credit to its 
young possessor. 

Vienna, April, 1895. 

Baroness Wallsee. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Pringtime has always seemed to me to 
S be essentially the feminine season, 
During winter, and even in the late 
autumn, our foremost thoughts are a craving 
for warmth and comfort. But when the sun 
calls forth the May blessoms and nature 
arrays herself in her exquisite springtime garb, 
women feel an irresistible desire to throw off 
their heavy winter clothes and step forth in 
garments which, in the words of the poet, 
**seem to have been woven with the rays of 
the sun, with smiles from a hundred blos- 
soms.’’ It comes upon us almost iike an 
attack of hysteria, so frantic is Gur haste to 
deck ourselves out in butterfly garb, and we 
rush about and buy foolishly and thought- 
lessly, unmindful of the fact that this is just 
the time of the year ‘* par excellence ’’ when 
all the creators of chiffons are sending up 
pilot balloons of fashion against which the 
wise woman should guard herself. To this 
category belong the vividly-colored straw 
hats with folded brims, the common paste 
buttons as large as silver dollars, the cuirass- 
like bodices made of coarsely gilt sequins, and 
the gloves with velvet cuffs or ruches of 
ricbon, silk or lace. Yet on sober reflection, 
what woman worthy of the adjective ‘* well- 
dressed ’’ would invest in such atrocities as 
these. It is needless to say that their exist- 
ence will be of the most ephemereal charac- 
ter. 

London is very empty just at the present 
moment, and everybody of any importance in 
Society seems to be either ill or abroad, and 
this is an unpleasant outlook for those who 
rely for the main source of their trade and 
profit upon the London season, which will 
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open later than ever this year. The de- 
partures for the Riviera are still far more nu- 
merous, even at the present moment than 
the returns, while there has been a perfect 
exodus of our leaders of fashion to Paris under 
the pretext of buying clothes, though why 
they should travel across the channel for that 
purpose is more than I can understand. It 
requires a Parisienne or a New Yorker to 
wear Parisian-made clothes with advantage 
and chic, and there is no doubt that our 
cou uriers here understand the English figure, 
the English carriage and the English taste, 
far better than the French tailors. 

English fashions are not those of France, 
and therefore they are peculiarly suited to the 
British style of beauty. For instance, what 
can there be nattier or more pleasing to the 
eye than a pretty, healthy English “ élegante ”” 
in a well-built tailor-made costume. The 
popularity of the latter is, I am glad to say, 
undiminished, the lighter forms of millinery 
being restricted almost exclusively to evening 
wear. Blue of every shade is to be the 
fashionable hue of these tailor-built clothes, 
and I saw Lady Norreys the other day at 
Sandown in a coat and skirt of a lovely 
shade of periwinkle blue, in a soft, light, 
smooth-surfaced covert coating. The skirt 
was wide and had every seam piped with 
velvet. The coat was short, nearly, but not 
quite, tight-fitting in front and quite tight at 
the back, every seam piped with velvet. 
The sleeves were wide and drooping, and the 
collar was turned back with large revers. 
Lady Norreys, I may add, is one of our most 
accomplished cyclists, but like all our great 
ladies who go in for wheeling, she does so in 
the most unobtrusive and quiet of costumes, 
bloomers being tabooed by all Society women 
who ride. Ah! me, it will be asorry day for 
our sex when the skirt finally disappears, as 
we are assured that it eventually will. What 
is there more fascinating and dainty than a 
pretty silk or batiste petticoat? For cen- 
turies it has been one of our principal weapons, 
and certainly the most successful one, in the 
subjugation of man. As yet, however, any 
fears that one may entertain on the subject 
will be set at rest by a lounge through Bond 
street, where the shop windows seem to con- 
stitute one long vista of cambric, satin, silk, 
lace and batiste petticoats, brightened here 
and there by the gorgeous display of diamonds, 
sapphires, rubies and opals of our great 
jewelers, 

While on the subject of Bond street let 
me mention a novelty which I caught sight 
of in one of the shops there and which I 
immediately hastened to order. They are 
aluminum boot-trees, much lighter than my 
lightest boots, look like silver, are adjusted 
in a moment without the least trouble, ex- 
panding automatically in answer to a light 
pressure, and are all in one piece. 

What a fondness fashionable people mani- 
fest for being abused! The most successful 
preachers in London are those precisely who 
hit out the hardest, and the days of the 
courtly, velvety-voiced and suave divine of 
the Canon Duckworth type seem to have 
disappeared forever. Noone is more bold or 
more outspoken in his condemnation of every- 
thing that displeases him in the present com- 
position and existence of London Society, than 
Canon Wilberforce, occupying the pulpit of 
St. John’s Church, Westminster which, in 
consequence, is crowded every Sunday with 
all the rank and fashion of London. The 
Canon, who is the very antithesis of his 
father, the famous Bishop of Winchester, 
nicknamed ‘‘ Soapy Sam’ on account of 
his unctious and courtier-like demeanor, hits 
out al] round and lets no one off. He is reg- 
ularly down on fashion, 

London, Apr., T2895. Ermyntrude. 


THE NEW CYCLING ACADEMY 


N 1 May will be opened the Metre- 
O politan Cycling Academy, on the 
corner of the Boulevard and Sixtieth 

Street. The old riding school there has 


been converted into a modern and thorcughly 
equipped wheeling room. The floor is hard 





wood, and marked off into a side track and 
centre space—the centre space being for 
learners and the side track for practice. 
There is a very large locker space on the 
second floor of the building at either end. 
At the Boulevard end the rooms are for 
women, and the lockers are arranged three 
deep in small alcoves, over which are por- 
tiéres. This enables women, in dressing, to 
be screened from one another, and it would 
seldem happen that among so many lockers 
more than one of each alcove would be in 
use. The bath-rooms for women are excel- 
lent in their arrangement, in front of each 
compartment there being a separate dressing- 
room, which is amply spacious, All the 
plumbing is of the modern, open kind, and 
the rooms are well decorated and carpeted, 
and are approached through a _ tea-room. 
They also have a separate stairway, so that 
the women’s quarters are entirely separate 
from the men’s. 

At the other end of the building there’ is 
a large storage-room for private wheels, a 
salesroom, abundant locker and bathing 
space. A gallery runs around the building, 
and there is a*baleony for musicians. The 
rooms are all decorated, and the different 
parts of the building are connected by inte- 
rior telephone. An idea of the accommo- 
dations supplied can be gathered from the 
number of lockers, which are something over 
a thousand. 

A new feature is to be introduced by hav- 
ing racks on the cutside of the building, 
where wheels will be checked free of charge. 
This enables anyone to make a convenient 
rendezvous at this point, which is to be 
known as the ** Metropolitan Corner.’” The 
building is to be used fur the public only, and 
is not to be rented out to clubs. The service 
and mantainence is intended to be as perfect 
as any of the Fifth Avenue clubs. 


THE LADY AND THE HAT 


HE drawing on page 263 is an inter- 
esting exposition of the prevailing 


fashions in hats worn in France 
since 1380. The reigns and dates when each 
was in vogue follows, the hat at the extreme 
top being numbered 1, and the rest in nu- 
merical order counting to the left: 1. 
Charles vi., 1422; 2. Henri u., 15585 3. 
Louis xvi., 1792; 4. Charles vi., 1380; 5 
Lou s x1v,, 1696; 6. Convention Nationale, 


1795; 7. Louis xv1., 1790; 8. Conven- 
tion Nationale, 1795; 9. Napoleon m., 
1860; 10. Louis xvi., 17893; 148. (hatin 


centre) 1895. 


FORKS AND SPOONS. 


Sterling Silver Forks 
and Spoons in TIFFANY 
& Co.’s copyrighted pat- 
terns at $1.10 per 
ounce. 

These can only be 
purchased direct from 


TIFFANY & (CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 
Niw YORK. 
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This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 
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